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BOOKS. 
—p~——_ 
BARNABY RUDGE.* 
WuILE wondering within ourselves how best to review, from 
anold reader's latest standpoint, this reproduction of a well- 
remembered classic—at once with due deference to the estab- 
lished fame of the book and its author on the one hand, and 
our frank and positive impressions on the other—we learned 
from the preface a curious story of Mr. James Payn’s, how a 
schoolmaster of his acquaintance, instructing his pupils about 
the Gordon Riots, discovered to his horror that not one of 
them knew anything about Barnaby Rudge. Casting about in 
pity of their ignorance, he proposed to give them in the next 
half an examination-paper on the book, which they were to 
study meanwhile as a congenial holiday task. When the time 
aud the papers came, it turned out that even in that pleasant 
form they would have none of it. Hardly any entered for 
the examination at all, and only one was up to any mark in it 
whatever. The boys as a body frankly acknowledged that 
they couldn't read the book at all, finding it too tough an 
undertaking altogether. How different from the old Pick- 
wick examinations of the Calverley days, on which we have 
coumented more than once, when the subject was universal 
nits attractions, and unrivalled in its scholarship. ‘* T’empora 
nutantur—boys et mutantur in illis.’ There must have been 
some utter want of the literary elements here. 

It is true that the comments of a daily paper upon the 
Payn incident may be accepted as in a degree quite correct. The 
boys resented historic learning fixed upon them in this powder- 
injam form. They knew that what was really demanded 
of them was an acquaintance with the history of the Gordon 
Riots, and Barnaby meant nothing else to them. With minds 
thus historically warped, they had no eye for the humours of 
Miss Miggs and Simmun, or heart for the fascinations 
of Dolly Varden. We wonder, however, if there might 
be a further reason. The present writer, an old Dickens- 
lover if there was one, as delighted as ever with the 
jocosities of Pickwick, and as convinced a believer in 
David Copperfield or Nicholas Nickleby, found himself in 
much perplexity of spirit over his once-loved Barnaby 
Rudge. It is—in one word—so intensely and theatrically 
melodramatic, that the essential humours are lost and 
obscured. The most complete of humourists, Dickens 
cannot gain full play for his faculties in the trammels of a 
historic novel. Nothing, of course, more exactly suited 
Thackeray,—to recur once more to the old analogy between 
the two most opposite of rivals. Now Miggs and Simmun in 
vain try to shake themselves free of Victorian surroundings :— 

“Oh no, you’re not, mim, indeed you’re not,’ said Miggs. ‘I 
repeal to master: master knows you’re not, mim. The hair, and 
motion of the shay, will do you good, mim, and you must not give 
way, you must not raly. She must keep up, musn’t she, Sir, for 
all our sakes? I was telling her that just now. She must 
remember us even if she forgets herself”... .. ‘Oh,’ cried 
Miggs, turning on the tears again, previous to quitting the room 
in great emotion, ‘I never see such a blessed one as she is for the 
forgiveness of her spirit, I never, never, never did. No more did 
master neither ; no, nor no one—never.’ ”’ 

There we have as characteristic a piece of Miggs as any of 
the numbers which describe that maiden throughout the book ; 
bat we venture to doubt if language more thoroughly con- 
temporary was ever put into the mouth of Mrs. Gamp herself. 
Itis idealised in its way, of course, as all Dickens’s humours 
are, and wants the photographic pitilessness of Mr. Anstey’s 
Prose and Mr. Milliken’s verse; but it is true to Nature in its 
kind, though that kind has little in common with the times 
aud manners of the period of Lord George Gordon. So, too, 
with Simon Tappertit. “There are strings in the human 
heart that had better not be vibrated. Thuat’s what’s the 
matter.” The melodramatic young men who belong of right 
t the stage, and were always such favourites with Dickens, 
talk always in this self-same tone. 

None the less, many of the old familiar scenes of the 
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story form reading as agreeable as of old to the lover of 
Dickens’s work. The cold comedy of Sir John Chester 
comes back to us, as the most finished portrait and most 
attractive reading in the volume. But the figures of Maypole 
Hugh, and of Dennis, of Gashford, and of Lord George, and 
above all, perhaps, of Barnaby himself, are melodramatic to the 
last degree; while the mingling of jest and earnest in the 
most savage parts of the story, which Dickens, of course, 
could not resist, jar somehow with his own avowed pur- 
pose in writing the book. Here is Gashford’s description 
to Lord George of his latest “subscribers :’—“On Friday 
night the widow’s mites dropped in. Forty scavengers, three- 
and-fourpence. An aged pew-opener of St. Martin’s parish, 
sixpence. A bell-ringer of the established church, sixpence. 
A Protestant infant, newly born, one halfpenny. The United 
Link Boys, three shillings, one bad. The Anti-Popish 
prisoners in Newgate, five-and-fourpence. A friend in 
Bedlam, half-a-crown. Dennis the hangman, one shilling.” 
That is more like a Punch view of the Gordon story than 
that of a grave chronicler, and as history is always repeating 
itself in one form or another, might be presented as a parody 
on a subscription recently presented to a Surrey incumbent 
who has distinguished himself by turning Dissenter in con- 
sequence of the Popish practices now rising up amongst 
us. But it has not much in common with the terrible 
scenes so graphically and pictorially set forth in the 
chapters which describe the rising of the mob. The 
purpose on which Dickens was set, he describes himself in his 
early preface as that of a lover of religious toleration, though 
no sympatbiser with the Romish church, and desirous to teach 
anew the lesson of indelible disgrace which may be learned 
under the colour of a “religious cry.” In this way he worked 
up details to his purpose, especially bringing in the horrible 
frequency of capital punishment as the moral for his tale. 
But the result, we say again, is a very curious instance of the 
undue proportion assumed under these conditions by the melo- 
dramatic side of Dickens’s well-known method, which tallies 
curiously, just as in his mind his love of the stage was always 
uppermost, with the stage-methods of the day, which led to 
alternate comic and serious scenes in an order almost their 
own. No wonder that Dickens, sufferer as he was from 
theatrical plagiarists, enjoyed seeing his own puppets in 
stage-form, notwithstanding much that has been said to the 
contrary. According to his son, he was delighted, among 
other things, by the acting of the Miss Fortescue of the day 
as Barnaby Rudge. In our own later time, we have a memory 
of an extraordinary Miss Miggs in the popular American 
actress, Mrs. John Wood. 


The interest attending this reproduction of the first ‘edition 
attaches especially, of course, to the reappearance of the old 
illustrations, to the history of the book as told by the editor, 
and to Dickens’s preface as now reproduced. In those days 
the pictures formed a great part of the attraction of the serial, 
and have certainly made themselves part of our original 
memories. But we do not like them in their present form. 
They seem to us to exaggerate the very melodramatic effects 
which we have found in-the story itself, and to make the 
narrative more than ever like a play rather than a lifelike 
picture. The illustration of the party at the ‘Maypole’ (on 
page 5 of the story), of the No-Popery Dance by Hugh and 
Dennis at the ‘ Boot,’ and of Mr. Haredale on his armed watch 
in the solitary house, are instances of this which may be cited. 
The latter figure is especially Adelphic in its suggestion and 
effect. A very stagey Barnaby, too, is the pictured boy who 
gives his name to the story, while in her portraits Miggs 
is really too forbidding. Nevertheless, to the student 
these illustrations are quaint enough studies of the taste 
of the time, which ran so essentially to caricature rather 
than, as at the present day, to realism... It is difficult to say 
whether Charles Dickens puzzles the caricaturist or the realist 
most. For in truth he was, before all things, Charles Dickens, 
with nobody like or second in his way. 

The story of the negotiations between Dickens and his pub- 
lishers, narrated by his son in the Introduction, gives .an 
extraordinary idea of his incredible industry. Under ayree- 
ment with Bentley, he became editor of his magazine in 
August, 1836, undertaking at the same time, to furnish it 
with a serial story (Oliver Twist), and further, to. write him 
two other stories by an early date. The pay for the third was 
to be £500, and an additional £50 on the sale. reaching 
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three thousand,—certainly, no very large price for a highly 
popular writer. Dickens, however, had undertaken more than 
even his appetite for work could do, and it taxes one’s under- 
standing to imagine how the most inventive of minds could 
successfully carry on three stories at once, besides the work 
of editing. Various compromises were accordingly effected 
in his arrangements, under which it should be added that Pick- 
wick was proceeding for Chapman and Hall at the same time 
as was Oliver Twist for Bentley. Dickens’s standing mentor, 
John Forster, certainly had reason for doubting Dickens’s 
wisdom. It is simply bewildering to read—and till now we 
had no adequate notion of the involution of Dickens’s earlier 
work—that he had undertaken to finish Barnaby for Bentley 
by November, 1838, when in November, 1837, he agreed with 
Chapman to begin, and did begin, Nicholas Nickleby in April, 
1838, to be finished in October, 1839, while Oliver Twist was to 
be ready for publication in three-volume form by October, 1838. 
That “ something like a hideous nightmare ” was the result on 
the novelist’s mind is not much to be wondered at, and he gave 
it up at last, though it is wonderful to find that in February, 
1838, he had found a “short interval” to edit and arrange 
Grimaldi’s memoirs for Bentley. ‘Beyond Scott himself” he 
finally pronounced his labours, and some sort of a beginning 
was all he could make on Barnaby towards the end of that 
year. After all, it seems absurd enough to pick small holes 
in such a work produced under such conditions! “I cannot 
write this tale at present,” was Dickens’s conclusion in 
January, 1839; and one feels a pang of the old regret in 
reading, in his letter to Forster of that date, the over-true old 
tale of the “immense profits Oliver was realising to his 
publisher,” and the “ paltry, wretched, miserable sum ” (not 
equal to what is every day paid for a novel that sells fifteen 
hundred copies at most), which was all he had himself derived 
from it. Struggling in old toils with all his popularity, 
wasting his freshest energies and the best part of his life to 
fill the pockets of others, and realise but a “ genteel sub- 
sistence” for his own nearest and dearest—out of heart and 
spirits under the iron hand—this is Dickens’s version of the old 
and much be-preached text: these are his own phrases. Yet 
this is the author of all authors who was supposed to be the 
spoiled child of Fame and Fortune. It is very sad to us,— 
that is all that can be said. May Mr. Meredith’s presidency 
of the Society of Authors be the beginning of better things. 
For the rest of the story—how the Miscellany was given up 
and Barnaby indefinitely adjourned, and £2,250 paid to 
Bentley for the copyright and stock-in-hand of Oliver—we 
must refer our readers to the introduction itself, satisfied if 
it throws new lights for them on the history of the Gordon 
Riots. Subject to fresh “ undertakings ”—* to be deducted ” 
from sums yet to be earned—with “liens” on property and 
what not, the necessary money to pay off Publisher Bentley 
was advanced by Publisher Chapman. This pen-and-ink 
slavery is a long and a recurring tale. What can one feel but 
thanks for the compensations with which such a kingdom of 
imagination as Dickens’s must have been provided him. 

With the book Barnaby, which, after all, was only announced 
as on the eve of appearance in January, 1841, came the 
author’s preface, which shows us the happier Dickens again. 
We have quoted from it already his purpose when he wrote 
the story, in which no one who reads it is likely to have for- 
gotten “Grip,” the raven. Here, a little shortened, is Dickens’s 
account of “the two great originals,” of whom he was a com- 
pound. The first was presented to him when in the “ bloom 
of youth,” having good gifts, “which he improved by study 
and attention in a most exemplary manner. He slept in a 
stable—generally on horseback—and so terrified a Newfound- 
land dog by his preternatural sagacity, that he has been known, 
by the mere superiority of his genius, to walk joff unmolested 
with the dog’s dinner, from before his face. He was rapidly 
rising in acquirements and virtues, when, in an evil hour, his 
stable was newly painted. He observed the workmen closely, 
saw that they were careful of the paint, and immediately 
burned to possess it. On their going to dinner, he ate up all 
they had left behind, consisting of a pound or two of white 
lead; and this youthful indiscretion terminated in death.” 

How the second, older and more gifted, began by ad- 
ministering to the effects of his predecessor, by disinterring 
al: the cheese and halfpence he had buried in the garden, a 
work of immense labour and research; how he then set him- 
self to acquiring stable language till he could drive imaginary 





horses all day; and only failed to show himself at hi 
because Dickens had no drunken man handy to a 
him, which his former master said would bring him out 
strong; how he respected nobody but the cook, and that fr . 
attachment of the same order as the policeman’s; sadheet 
day he was encountered in the middle of the street ho One 
off all his accomplishments to a large crowd, and retsed 
be brought home till he had defended himself behind a fe to 
and was overpowered by numbers,—these are the iia. 
data of his amusing biography. Quite on the Sam Weller 9 
ciple is the brief account of his end, for he, too, was hat 
after three years, and died before the kitchen fire. «fp lew 
pointed the greater part of the garden wall by digging ont : 
mortar, broke countless squares of glass by Scraping is 
the putty all round the frames, and tore up and swalloweq x 
splinters the greater part of a wooden staircase of six steps 
and a landing.” There is gratification in learning that it is 
not all genius that fails of financial appreciation. The rather 
dilapidated stuffed remains of this remarkable bird Were 
bought in a glass case by the London Stereoscopic Company 
at the sale at Christie’s for no less a sum than £126. 
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EDMOND ABOUT AS JOURNALIST* 

In this volume, M. Joseph Reinach has collected Edmonj 
About’s contributions to his own well-known newspaper, I; 
Dix-neuviime Siecle, of which he became editor early in 1g”. 
The last of these articles bears the date of 1885, and they are 
therefore a fair guide to the history of France during thos 
years, as read from a Conservative-Republican point of vier, 
It need hardly be said that they are cleverly and agreeably 
written, with much of that “amiable philosophy” which 
attracted as much suspicion as admiration to their author, 
and with a fine show of those narrow prejudices and fanatical 
judgments for which an independent Voltairean mind claimed 
the name of “tolerance.” 

To us the introduction seems by no means the least jp. 
teresting part of the book. In it M. Reinach gives a lively 
sketch of About in his best-known réle, that of journalist, 
and tries to persuade us that journalism such as this, far 
from being ephemeral, will live just as long as literary work 
of a more solid character. Montaigne’s Essays and Pascal's 
Lettres Provinciales, he says, would appear now in the columns 
of some newspaper. To satisfy his argument, ordinary jou. 
nalism—certainly that of Edmond About—ought to reach 
the heights of Pascal or Montaigne, and we therefore remain 
unconvinced, for it can hardly be said that these extracts 
from the Diw-neuviime Sitcle, clever as they are, show the 
genius which, quite apart from their medium, makes literary 
works live. 

About’s real life as a journalist began in the Figaro, 
in 1856, though he had already written enough to eam 
the name of “Voltaire cadet.” These earlier writings 
had brought him much severe criticism as well as high 
praise, and it did not suit his disposition to receive 
blows without returning them. His sharp pen found fall 
employment in caricaturing critics and editors in the Letra 
Vun bon jeune homme. No artist or actor could be more 
keenly sensitive than he was to attack, offence, or even an 
appearance of neglect, and as he never gave himself time to 
think before replying, and was never at a loss for the most 
telling and pointed words, he was soon supplied with a goodly 
number of enemies—even more, his admirer allows, than are 
necessary to add salt to the life of a public man. Of course, 
this way of writing made retractations necessary now and 
then. On the whole, it would appear that the quality which 
M. Reinach calls “amiable philosophy” did not belong to 
About in these early Figaro years. 

Later, he wrote in the Opinion Nationale, the Constilw 
tionnel, the Gaulois, the Soir, finally throwing all his brillianey 
of phrase and love of fighting into the Dix-newvieme Sirde, 
where he was a strong influence in politics through the early 
years of the Third Republic. Speaking of his writing 
generally, and giving him credit for a deep and sincere lov 
of justice and of the public good, M. Reinach is yet obliged 
confess that his mistakes were many: “il a méconnu pas mil 
de justes causes ;” and then, not contented with shooting # 
“un nombre considérable d’animaux malfaisants, chats fourr’s 
jésuites, démagogues, tyrans et tyranneaux,”’ he found equally 








* Edmond About: Le Dix-neuviéme Siecle. Avec une Introduction par Joseph 
Reinach. Paris: Ollendorff. 1892, 
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el ae “des pigeons et de simples poulets.” Does 
i eosh really expect journalism of this kind, without 
- science, because without forethought, tolerance, candour, 
con ’ 


to live with Pascal and Montaigne? Posterity 
es its matters better than this, and will not long be 
re for instance, with the memory of flippancies like the 
troab : fs Paray-le-Monial, or of those many political articles 
“a ox something of their force when we are reminded 
a4 their author accepted the Empire, and voted enthusias- 
ae for both the Crimean and the Franco-German wav. 
Se to us, in truth, that About, with all his cleverness, 
— inconsistent, too much swayed by the passions and 
‘ndices of the moment, and yet not deeply enough in 
kai to be a safe guide for a great nation in hours of diffi- 
nai M. Reinach defends him by pointing out that, in 
reality, he only cared for one thing—Progress—a word which, 
as years go On, seems only the more vague and unsatisfactory. 
It was in the interest of Progress, perhaps, that in his first 
Diz-neuvieme Sizele article, Notre Politique, he defended a 
man’s right to change his mind over and over again. No 
doubt there is much truth in this doctrine, and perhaps it, 
rather than religious and national prejudice, is responsible for 
About’s various ways of speaking of Mr. Gladstone. When 
England remains neutral after the war, she is “mal conseillée 
par Végoisme stupide de M. Gladstone.” But when we come 
to the burning subject of L’Hnseignement clérical en France— 
a long article, which appeared also in the English Nineteenth 
Coutury—“la Société de Jésus est toujours, suivant la belle 
parole de M. Gladstone, * le plus grand instrument de servitude 
pentale qui ait jamais été inventé.’ ” 


or fairness, 


It can hardly be supposed that About was happy under the 
Empire, or that he could long reconcile its existence with his 
ideas of progress and liberty. But these ideas, though always 
at the end of his pen, and though his journalistic head was no 
doubt full of them, did not very strongly influence his life or 
lie at the foundation of his character. Another writer—not 
M. Reinach, who tries to admire and explain him as far as 
honesty will allow him—refers to About as incarnating “ ’in- 
souciance médiocre et voltuirienne ” of that generation which, 
positivist and materialist, was ready to announce that “ le 
monde est aujourd’hui sans mystéres.” It is not far from this 
way of thought to that opportunism which lives from day to day, 
taking life as it comes without any deep feeling of the impor- 
tance of passing events. ‘The same writer speaks of About’s 
frivolity and indifference. The frivolity lies on the surface of 
many of those articles with which he influenced the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen: the indifference, we suspect, was not very 
farbelow. It seems hardly credible that About, who prided him- 
self on his political clear-sightedness, should have believed so 
profoundly in Louis Napoleon’s star that he was utterly crushed 
by the defeat of Sedan, and could not understand why France 
did not then lay herself at the feet of Germany, sign a, peace 
at once, and give up any further struggle. Yet, perhaps, this 
amount of patriotic feeling was all that could be expected 
from a man of About’s disposition and opinions :—* L’hor- 
reur grandiose de Ja guerre ¢trangére, Vhorreur sinistre 
de la guerre civile, Vaimable philosophie @’About n’était 
point cuirassée contre de pareils drames,” says M. 
Reinach, in excuse for him. However, two years later he 
had recovered himself, had become convinced that the Re- 
public was the only way of salvation, and had thrown himself 
into that long series of articles which pushed on the secu- 
larisation of the State, and opposed anything that looked like 
a royalist or religious reaction. Thus he was among those 
who prepared the way for the present Government of France, 
the triumph of “progress,” industrial development, the 
Worship of money, atheism and materialism. If the ancient 
greatness of France, spiritual and intellectual, rises again out 
of sloughs like these, it will not be the fault of Edmond 
About and the Dix-neuvi2me Sivele. 

Asan editor, and in the practical part of journalism, About’s 

rilliant success was indisputable. He was ready for every- 
thing. His brain and his pen were equally quick in seizing 
ideas, collecting information, forming conclusions—always 
Pyuant, if not always true—dashing them on paper in the 
form of those articles which the French public looked for 
tagerly day by day. All the sins of the Royalist and Clerical 
Party were served up in language which made them thoroughly 
enjoyable, He and his fellow-worker, Sarcey, as M. Reinach 
puts it, devoured a curé almost every day for breakfast, and 





a few magistrates for supper. Of the staff of the Diz- 
neuvitme Siecle, one of the strongest influences in France 
during the disturbed years from 1872 to 1880, and owing 
everything to the light touch, the clearness of speech, the 
brilliant talents of Je petit Voltaire, its chief editor, M. 
Reinach writes :—“ C’était une famille, la plus bienveillante et 
la plus cordiale qu’il se puisse imaginer.” 

We have said enough to show that this volume is full of 
interest. Besides setting clearly before us the character of 
Edmond About, sketched by a friend who is too honest to 
hide his faults, it gives a view, one-sided, but none the less 
interesting, of a dozen important years of French history. 
All through is sounded the note of Progress, whether for good 
or evil. 

“En avant, marche!” says the editor of Le Dizx-newvitme 
Sivele. “Et les tambours de battre, et la France d’applaudir.” 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S “ PATTY.”* 

Ir is probable that, even among the people who pride them- 
selves upon judging fiction by purely literary and artistic 
canons, the attractiveness of a novel depends very largely 
upon the characters to whom it introduces them. If this be 
so, it is hardly likely that The Cuckoo in the Nest, with all its 
ability, will be a special favourite with Mrs. Oliphant’s 
numerous admirers, for, with the exception of one or two 
people’who hang about the background of the story and make 
comparatively little impression upon us, the dramatis persone 
are not merely negatively unattractive, but positively re- 
pellent. Most repellent of all—as she is, of course, intended 
to be—is the village adventuress, Patty Hewitt, the cuckoo 
who makes ‘her way into the nest of the Pierceys, and by a 
series of skilful movements manages to eject the weaker 
birds, whose legitimate home it is; but though Patty, con- 
sidered as a woman, is altogether hateful, she is, as a work of 
creative art, one of the most finely finished and admirably 
realised portraits which Mrs. Oliphant has ever painted. It 
is she, and she alone, who makes the book. 

Patty’s people, the Hewitts, have in their day been sub- 
stantial yeomen; but they have somewhat come down in the 
world, and though the ‘Seven Thorns’ is a rather imposing 
place for a country inn, an inn it is,and Patty serves out 
beer to clod-hopping rustics, as well as to the better-class 
more occasional visitors. Prominent 
among the latter is Gervase Pierceey—known to the village as 
“the Softy ’—the lank, loutish, half-imbecile son of Sir Giles 
Piercey, of Greyshott Manor, who has just that minimum 
of wit which enables him to appreciate Patty’s rather 
coarse beauty, and still more, perhaps, her sprightly masterful 
ways. Patty is not in love with Gervase, though she 
has a certain fondness for him as a possible article of 
personal property in the future; but she is much in love 
with the Manor and the title of “my lady,’ and though 
she sees difficulties ahead, she will not allow them to 
vanquish her without a struggle. She knows that the 
present holder of the coveted honour—a violent, shrewish, 
keen-sighted old lady—is not without her suspicions; but 
Patty feels that she would be a match for Lady Piercey if 
Gervase himself were a more efficient ally. This, however, it 
seems as if he never would be. In Patty’s presence he is 
abjectly obedient, and eager to carry out her explicit directions 
for the plan of campaign ; but, in the presence of his terma- 
gant mother, his courage and his scanty wits both evaporate. 
Still, Gervase is not wanting in the animal cunning which is 
the sole weapon of his tribe, and he succeeds in making his 
way to London, where the bold campaigner meets him, marries 
him, and brings him home in triumph. Here the true action 
of the comedy commences, grimly enough, for the happy pair 
return on the day of the funeral of Lady Piercey, who has 
succumbed to a paralytic stroke; and Patty has an oppor- 
tunity of asserting her position in a pleasant publicity, of 
which she had never dreamed. And yet it is not wholly 
pleasant: there is one drop of bitter in the cup which is 
otherwise so lusciously sweet; and Mrs. Oliphant has never 
been more successful in exhibiting the vanity and malignity 
of a cold, shallow nature, than in the passage devoted to 
Patty’s reception of the news of her enemy’s death. She and 
her Softy have come to the ‘Seven Thorns,’ and Pattyis talking 
things over with her father. 


customers who are 


* The Cuckoo in the Nest, By Mrs, Oliphant. 3yols, London: Hutchinson 
and Co, 
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“« Patty,’ said the old innkeeper again, ‘ I’ve something to tell 
you that you ain’t a thinking of About ’Er,’ he said, poiating 
with his thumb over his shoulder..—‘ What about her? I know 
she’s my enemy, but you needn’t be frightened, father. T’ve seen 
to everything, and there’s nothing she can do.’— It ain’t that as 
I want you to think of. It’s more dreadful thin that. It’s in the 
midst of life as we are in death,’ said Hewitt. ‘That sort of 
thing, and they’ve been a ’unting for ’im far and wide.’— Lord, 
father, what do you mean? '—Patty caught at a confused idea of 
Sir Giles’s death, and her heart began to thump against her 
breast. Hewitt pointed with his thumb, jerking it again and 
again over his shoulder. ‘She’s—she’s—dead,’ he said.— Dead !’ 
said Patty, with a shriek, ‘ who’s dead?’—Hewitt, less aware 
than she of Gervase’s wandering and unimpressionable mind, 
shook his head at her, jerking his thumb at the young man 
lolling out of the window. ‘ Usht, can’t ye? Why,’er ’is mother,’ 
he said, under his breath. A quick reflection passed through 
Patty’s mind. ‘Then I’m her,’ she said to herself, but then re- 
membered that this was not the case; that Sir Giles’ death alone 
could make her Lady Piercey. As this flashed into her thoughts, 
a bitter regret came into Patty’s mind—regret keen as if she had 
loved her—that Lady Piercey was dead, that she had been allowed 
to die. Oh,if she had but known! How quickly would she have 
brought Gervase to sce his mother ? Her triumph, when it should 
come, would be shorn of one of its most poignant pleasures. Lady 
Piercey would not be there to see it! She never could now be 
made to come down from her place, made to give up her privileges 
to the girl she despised. Patty felt so genuine a pang of disap- 
pointment that it brought the tears to her eyes. ~I must tell 
him,’ she said, quickly,—the tears were not without their use, too, 
and it was not always easy to call them up at will.” 

This is very fine and veracious analysis. In the following 
pages, where, at the funeral, Patty elbows herself and the 
Softy through the astonished guests to the place behind the 
wheeled chair of the chief mourner, and at the house boldly 
asserts her position as mistress, the dramatic treatment is not 
less successful. When the time comes for some critic to 
attempt an estimate of Mrs. Oliphant’s multifarious endow- 
ments, he will fulfil his task very inadequately if he fails to 
do justice to her performances in satirical portraiture. 
Quantitatively, they do not count for much in the mass of her 
work; but their quality is such as to make them significant 
and important. Sometimes the satire is genial, playing with 
a light, pleasant humour round some not unamiable weak- 
ness; at other times, as in this portrait of Patty, it has the 
quiet relentlessness of vivisection which is to be found in 
Thackeray’s portraits of Becky Sharp and Barnes Newcome. 
There is the same lightness of touch, the same unimpassioned 
precision, the same freedom from that exaggeration which 
transforms pure satire into caricature, the same sure 
feeling for the one act, the one word, the one expression 
which is illuminatingly characteristic. The details of Patty’s 
triumphant progress to supremacy at Greyshott Manor are 
masterly. The servants, even the all-important Dunning, are 
subdued by a bold domestic coup d'état ; Colonel Piercey and 
Mrs. Osborne are speedily routed and exiled,—for the one is 
too contemptuous, the other too gentle, both too proud to 
enter the lists against such an adversary ; and poor, bewildered 
Sir Giles, finding himself not unpleasantly taken possession 
of, yields absolute submission. The skirmishes which precede 
the final victory have plenty of the excitement of variety, for 
the campaigner knows how to choose her weapons and her 
mode of attack; she feels, by a quick insight into the neces- 
sities of each situation, when it will be well to play the un- 
familiar part of Mrs. Gervase, the lady of the Manor, and 
when she may, without risk, relapse into Patty Hewitt of the 
‘Seven Thorns.’ Then the grande dame impersonation is neces- 
sarily lacking in finish, especially in the earlier performances, 
and there is a little confusion between the parts ; but Patty im- 
proves rapidly, and when she achieves her victory over that 
not very hopeful subject, Lord Hartmore, she has become a 
very fair performer. 

Mrs. Oliphant shows her skill in making Patty endure her 
solitary defeat from the one person over whom her victory 
seems already assured. Her most formidable enemy has been 
removed by death, Sir Giles has been made an ally, and the 
others have been crushed; all seems to be well, when the 
Softy’s rebellion comes as a veritable bolt from the blue. A 
Softy is indeed a somewhat difficult person to deal with; but 
though it is well known that, as a general rule, a fool is much 
more formidable than a knave, every one imagines that his or 
her fool will prove an exception, and Patty never thinks of 
Gervase as a source of danger. When, however. familiarity 
has somewhat diminished Gervase’s awe of his wife, and the 
attractions of the ‘Seven Thorns’ begin to reassert themselves, 

Patty finds herself sitting up at night to open the door for 





the man she has married that she may prevent 
nightly intoxication from becoming a public seq 
as one feels a momentary pity for Becky Sharp whe 

receives Sir Pitt’s proposal just after her marriage to Scat 
so one feels a passing thrill of the same emotion Weis ?, on, 
after vanquishing so many foemen worthy of her sea? 
foiled by an imbecile sot. It is in these hours of Waitin ey 
her knowledge of the @ifficulties of life is increased ‘ 7 
unexpected and terrible manner :—- sy 


“She found that there were things that were harder y 
lady (such as she flattered herself she had become) tha mi 
village woman. She coaxed and soothed him to bed, i Oa 
with a child, that nobody should suspect what had happened. en 
she vowed vengeance upon her father who had dired to tabs te 
Softy in and treat him like this. And then there nroga ng 
Patty a prospet which appalled even her brisk and cour, ne 
spirit. What if she should not be able to put this deena 
marily, and with a strong hani? ‘lhen what would ree. 
her hopes of winning a place in the county, and being ee: f 
ledged by all the great people as worthy to make h nperscvg 
among them? After the first unexpected triumph of ee 
mistress of a great house and a number of servants, Ler ambiti : 
had risen to higher flights,—and this was what over-vaulting “5 
bition arrived at. But what would become of that hope es 
many others, if the Softy, startled out of himself fora moment by 
his marriage, should fall back into: the beerhouse society which 
suited him best? ..... She had begun already to forget that it 
was to Gervase she owed her advancement, and to feel the bundy 
of keeping him amused and emloyed. Now she felt that the 
Softy had it in his power to mar that advancement still She ful 
in the bitterness of her heart that it might be better to be s ill 
Patty Hewitt, with all the world before her, than to be Ms 
Piercey, vf Greyshott, with that Softy to drag her down,” 


The story of Patty’s experiences, subsequent to her dis. 
covery of this threatened trouble, must be read in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s own pages. Though Sir Giles and Lady Piercey, 
the Softy and his rival, Patty’s stupid father and her malig. 
nant aunt, are thoroughly distinct and life-like, The Cuckoo i 
the Nest may be described as a one-character novel ; but that 
one character is presented with such searching truthfulness 
and such fine dramatic realism, that the book is worthy ofa 
place beside the most brilliant of its predecessors. 
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THE STORIES OF ANATOLE FRANCE* 
Amona the contemporary French critics Anatole France 
holds a high place. He is no dictator, no system-monger, but 
a free spirit, bound to no formulas, a candid admirer of what. 
ever bears the stamp of beauty. A Renanist, to put it briefy, 
a devotee of the “nuance.” he seeks the personality of the 
man beneath the work, and, giving free play to his own indi. 
viduality when occasion offers, his criticisms become true 
“causeries.” Amiably subjective, however tolerant of other 
men’s views of life, and convinced at least that no one man 
or school has a monopoly of truth, it is no wonder that he 
desires, and is able to accomplish, the passage from criticism 
to creation which is the problem of modern writers. It would 
be hard, indeed, to say whether he has reveuled bimself more 
in his criticism than in these volumes of stories, of which 
LT’ Etui de Naore is the sixth; for many passages of his 
criticisms might be transferred to his stories, and chapters of 
his stories to the volumes of criticism. To say this is not to 
disparage nor imply an imperfect faculty of creation, for he 
has given life to his favourite type of character, and fairly set 
forth the multiplicity of his own personality. “ In all arts,” 
he says, “ the artist only paints his own soul ; his work, what: 
ever be its costume, in spirit is of his own time.” And 
accordingly, it is the personality of Anatole France which 
attracts and interests us in his works. 

“We need stories for children great and small, fairy-talesin 
prose and verse, narratives which inspire laughter or teats, 
and transport us to the world of enchantment.” This world 
of fact and its grim machinery is best forgotten ; the recovery 
of the child’s mind is, as it were, the quest for the Golden 
Fleece or the Fountain of Youth ; reverie is the fairest yift of 
indulgent Nature. Thus Anatole France is a lover of folk- 
lore, and writes, as Andrew Lang might write, the story of 
“ Abeille” and Georges, child and ward of the Duchess of 
Clarides, who furtively visit the lake of the Undines, Babes 
in-the- Wood-wise, and dwell henceforth separately in the sub- 
terranean halls of Loc, King of the Gnomes, and in the 
realm of the Undines, till reunited and restored as grown 
lovers to the land beneath the sun. It is no far cry from 
Folk-Lore to Hayivlozy, and the Acta Sanctorum way 
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* L’Etui de Nacre, Par Ana ole France. Paris; Calmann Lévy. 
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so be regarded as a treasury of fairy-stories. In their re- 
production. naiveté is essential, and Anatole France’s tendency 
to irony has to be overcome. He tells the story of “ Bal- 
thasar,” one of the three wise Kings from the East, scorned 
lover and in turn scornful of a Bulkis, Queen of Shebs ; of the 
simple-minded * Jongleur de Notre Dame,’ who, in his 
monastic retreat, finds a way to honour our Lady and win her 
approbation, by the secret exercise of his whilom profession 
pefore her altar ; and of Saint Bertauld, son of Theodule, 
King of Scotland, who turns hermit in the Ardennes and con- 
yerts the sister-saints, Oliverie and Librette. But Oliverie is 
a type of doubt, and her lack of faith implies a loss of miracle- 
power and a longer sojourn in the vale of tears than her 
single-hearted sister. In “The Procurator of Judzxa,” Pontius 
Pilatus, gout-ridden, in search of health at the baths of Baiz, 
justifies to his friend Lamia his administration in Judea, and 
exposes the machinations of his enemy Vitellius. Lamia is at 
last incidentally led to inquire if Pilate remembers a certain 
Jesus of Nazareth. ‘‘ Jesus?” murmured he, “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth? I don’t remember.” Mary Magdalen, leader of a 
band of exiles to Marseilles, wins the protection of Laeta 
Acilia; but the erudition of Anatole France brings about a 
note, by way of epilogue, to justify his amalgamation of Mary 
Magdalen and her of Bethany. Then again, the twin rose- 
trees that interlace on the tombs of Svolastica and Injuriosus, 
which convince pilgrims of their chaste wedded life, like that 
of our Edward the Confessor, teach, on the contrary, the 
Horatian lesson of “ Gather ye roses while ye may ” to the 
aged pagan, Silvanus. 
Noris Anatole France averse to seeking the supernatural in 
present times. His “ Daughter of Lilith,” in the manner of 
Gautier, but without the latter’s luxuriant splendour of detail, 
isa modern Circe, exempt from death, and also from human 
pl-asure. “ M. Pigonneau,” the grave Egyptologist, another 
Gautier figure, who fears imagination as a savant should, 
breaks out into flowery improvisation in full lecture, hypnotised 
by Miss Anna Morgan, who wishes details for an Eyyptian 
costume she is to wear at amasked ball. Still more, he is con- 
strained to write a tale under the “ suggestion ” of an Oriental 
cat sent by Daoud, Miss Morgan’s henchman. “Suggestion,” 
also, may result from a chance-read passage of a book; in “ L’Guf 
Rouge,” the young mathematician, son of an eccentric family, is 
driven to madness by the casual reading of a few lines about 
the purple egg which presaged the imperial purple of Alex- 
ander Severus. Such an egg had been found by his own 
father on his birthday, and the mathematician is henceforth 
un emperor in fancy. In “ Jocaste,” the weak wife of an 
eccentric Englishman, who had witnessed the poisoning of 
her husband by his avaricious valet, and had not dared to 
tell, is driven to suicide on the eve of new happiness by the 
chance recital of a child, translating aloud for a school task, 
the hanging of Jocasta, wife of King Cdipus. Modern 
mysticism is symbolised in “ Leslie Ward,” evidently sug- 
gested by the case of Laurence Oliphant. In the “ Manuscript 
of a Village Doctor,” the sight of a youthful portrait of 
Ampére recalls to the doctor the memory of the strange child 
of peasant parents that had died under his eyes; had he 
bebeld in little Eloi a reincarnation of the spirit of Ampere ? 
Again, Auatole France has his French Revolution at his 
fingers’-ends, and the series of dramatic anecdotes at the end 
of L’£tui de Nacre, and scattered elsewhere, are the result. 
The legends in the volumes of Balthasar and L’Ftui de 
Nacre are as missal miniatures to the gorgeous tapestry and 
stained glass of Flaubert’s Herodias and St. Julien? Hépitalier ? 
aud Thwis, where the eclectic curiosity of Anatole France 
teaches its culmination, recalls the epical phantasmagoria of 
Flaubert’s Légende de St. Antoine. But in Thais the kaleido- 
Scope of creeds and passions assumes a dramatic form, as in 
Kingsley’s Hypatia. Yet the irony and epigrammatic clearness 
of his exposition of the états d’déme of the Alexandrians, more 
especially in the opening pages, plays him an ill turn, for it is 
ouly by sympathy that a novelist can “ enter into the skin ” of 
his pupp+ts, and we are not allowed to lose sight of the fact 
that Anato'e France is standing sceptically apart from nis 
subject. Wholly different is Kingsley’s method, and Thais 
lacks the so idity of Hypatia, Anatole France’s young saint 
of the Thebuaid, Paphvuce, inspired lke Philammon with 
desire to convert a lovely siren. actress, and courtesan, darling 
of Alexandr a, saves Thai. indeed, who is weary of her wonted 
happiness, dimly remembers her baptism in childhood by the 
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slave-martyr, Ahmes, whose grotesque theology is impregnated 
with Oriental voluptuousness, and longs for the contrasting 
life of the poor and sanctified. Thais dies in the odour of 
sanctity, thus enjoying the rare double felicity of having 
experienced two contrary happinesses, as the calm, sad Nicias, 
ex-lover of Thais, tells Paphnace. But the victorious prose- 
lytiser almost regrets his victory, and falls victim to the love- 
god, to the demons of Pride, Concupiscence, and Doubt; 
though he is the while honoured as an incomparable saint and 
a God-favoured Stylites by his unwitting brethren, save by the 
simple seer Paul, and the hermit Anthony, who read his 
despairing reprobation. Zozimus, the repentant profligate, is 
of the number of the elect; but Paphnuce, who has observed 
all the commandments, is in outer darkness. 

From the orgy of dialectic in the banquet scene of Thais, 
and the vivid lyrical delineation of the parti-coloured mosaic 
of Alexandrian civilisation, with its Romans, stoics, epi- 
cureans, gnostics, sceptics, synthetic Platonists, and Oriental 
Christians, Anatole France seems to revert with gladness to 
the quiet charms of domestic life. Bonté, kindliness, is the 
quality he most appreciates; kindliness, tolerance, united with 
the power of unselfish reverie. His beloved type is that of the 
savant whose life is uneventful, gilded by the love of a pure, 
tender wife, and guileless child. Happy is the man, in Anatole 
France’s eyes, who can dwell, as in Le Livre de mon Ami, on 
the recollections of his own childhood, and be a sympathetic 
spectator of the flowering of his children’s minds. Happy 
even if, as in Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, love has been 
thwarted, or overcome by the passion of erudition, so long as 
his old age is illumined by the smile of an adopted daughter. 
His Bogus, in the London of Elizabeth, absorbed in the 
compilation of a huge folioon Human Error, has taken care 
not to fall into Nature’s trap and commit the error of matri- 
mony; but the orphan girl he admits to his cheerless house- 
hold causes him to discern the error of erudition, and his 
folio is gradually transformed into a herbarium of the flowers 
they gather together. Anatole France’s favourite bookworm. 
knowing fully what joy it is to bouquiner on the Quays, even 
as the late Academician, M. Xavier Marmier, is yet constrained 
at length to accept the moral of “ Candide,” and cultivate his 
garden. Sylvestre Bonnard, Membre de l'Institut, bachelor 
and eccentric philologist and student of mediwvalism, hesitates 
not to sell his library to furnish a dowry for his adopted 
daughter, and turns with delight to the study of the relations 
of plants and insects. 

Some one or other has said that the faculty of recalling 
the impressions of childhood is one of the chief marks of 
genius; but however much the child may be the father of the 
man, one cannot quite rid oneself of the notion that there is 
more of “ Dichtung” than of “ Wahrheit ” in all “ Souvenirs 
de Jeunesse,” whether of Lamartine, or Pierre Loti, or Anatole 
France, much, indeed, of idealism, voluntary or involuntary, 
in them. But Anatole France will have it that “there is 
nothing that equals the first dreams of man;” and we are 
delighted to take him at his word and read bis reveries. More- 
over, the heroes of Anatole France, when their store of gentle 
childhood’s memories is exhausted, have only to transfer their 
reveries to the observation of the childhood of others. Sylvestre 
Bonnard, and the writer of Le Livre de mon Ami, have their 
notions of education ; content, for the most part, with measures 
of a large liberty, with watching the development of Nature’s 
new creatures, desiring only that the will-power rather than 
the intellect shall be educated, that the imagination shall be 
nourished by fairy-stories rather than by scientific text-books 
and aids to useful knowledge. And the calm humanist, who, like 
Anatole France, is inclined from youth to be a spectator of life 
without any system, though he has acquired his tolerance “ with 
the loss of some moral and political convictions,” has not pur- 
chased his kindly scepticism at too great a price. Hisadmiring 
devotion is for the tenderness of honest women and innocent 
girls, with their innate love of good and fair things; but he 
is tolerant also to all the “ratés” and “ déclassés” of his 
“Le Chat Maigre,” the undisciplined Creoles, the contempo- 
rary bohemians of art and literature, who vapour and found 
deliquescent reviews, loud rbetoricians and small performers. 
He is only intolerant of the malicious, whose ugliness is the 
outward siyn of their distorted, stunted minds; and, if his 
scepticism allows him to be sure of anything, he is sure that 
the pleasures of the learned recluse are to be preferred to 
the empty restlessness of society folk. Melancholy is sweet, 
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if gentleness and pity accompany it; and however deep may 
be his sense of the transitoriness and nothingness of all 
things, and his feeling that “ human beings are but changeful 
images in the universal illusion,” he who has sought refuge 
in the Contemplative Life has, in Anatole France’s opinion, 
chosen the better part. Only, with his usual scepticism, he 
would fully allow others to differ from him. 





VOLCANOES.* 

Ir says much for the philosophy of the human race that 
volcanoes are not the objects of terror they might very well 
be. Yetsuch is the trust dwellers in volcanic countries repose 
in the presumption that a certain volcano will not exceed in 
violence its usual activity, that they continue to dwell on its 
flanks—ignoring even the customary warnings—till molten 
lava, hot mud, or ashes drive them out of home and 
house. This indifference has become even more noticeable of 
late, now that delicate instruments foretell the coming disturb- 
ance. People realise that the volcano, terrible when aroused, 
is comparatively slow in its operations. They know, too, that 
volcanic activity is a safety-valve in the immediate district 
for something far more terrible and appalling,—the earthquake. 
The instant the earth quakes, the utter destruction of all 
feeling or hope of security, of being able to stand upright 
even, demoralises the calmest. The average volcano, there- 
fore, which smokes away steadily, ceases to be an object of 
interest to any but the stranger and the scientific visitor. It 
is as much a part of the scenery as any other mountain, and 
nothing more, except that there is a cloud over it in the day- 
time and it is lit up in the night-time in a somewhat striking 
manner. It is certainly an instance of “ where ignorance is 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” for no man who has grasped the 
significance of the immense forces at work, held in equilibrium 
by laws inconceivably vast yet most delicately balanced, can 
feel the trusting security of the majority. Both these feelings 
are natural, and both have their uses and compensations; the 
one is just as likely to escape as the other, who goes poking 
about in craters and building observatories outside them, and 
is contented in a sort of fatalism. On the other hand, the 
geologist has the satisfaction, afforded to followers of no other 
science, of seeing the original forces at work that he recognises 
as having built up the world of his conceptions. He can 
theorise, and point at the same moment to something going 
on that makes his surmises obviously true to any eye. 

The great attraction of volcanoes is that we can all see for our- 
selves the forces at work, and judge from the shape of the cone 
and the materials ejected, how “a burning mountain ” works. 
Their slope varies from 3° to 40°, the lava-producing volcanoes 
possessing enormous circumferences and a gradual slope; 
while those elegant symmetrical cones that produce chiefly 
mud and ashes, and are continuously and less violently active, 
are many of them remarkably slender. The craters of the 
volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands simply consist of vast 
reservoirs of molten lava, banked up by successive accumula- 
tions of previous eruptions,—Kilauea, in Hawaii, having a 
permanent lava-lake, which rarely overflows its banks, re- 
sembling, in fact, a “guage” to a boiler, the boiler in this 
case being the molten interior of the earth. An unusually 
violent explosion in a volcano that has laboriously built into 
itself a symmetrical cone with a bore too narrow for emer- 
gencies, blows off the top, or “truncates” it, and converts it 
into a “ringed” volcano. Vesuvius is an example of this, and 
centuries ago was undoubtedly more artistic than now. It 
has assumed its present shape during the last two centuries 
only. The volcanoes of the moon are the largest we know 
of, and their outlines, so well seen by a moderate glass 
at the first quarter, belong to the same type as the compara- 
tively feeble craters of the Sandwich Islands,—simply vents 
for molten lava. Lunar craters are many of them fifty miles 
and more in diameter, and from the floor of these vast craters 
rise lesser cones comparable with terrestrial summits. 

The volcanoes of the earth, dead or alive, are distributed in 
certain well-known lines, and their position is never far from 
the sea, or what was »-u in the Tertiary epoch. There are 
exceptions—Kenia, Kilimanjaro, Cotopaxi, Jorullo, Demavend 
—but the most active volcanoes of to-day are mid-oceanic; 
and it is absurd to suppose this arrangement to be an acci- 
dental coincidence. The great chains of volcanoes, too, 





* Volcanoes: Past and Present. By Edward Hull, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 
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have arisen from lines of fissure, such as the Co 
of Quito, a series carried on through Jacora, 
down to Tierra del Fuego. The mid-oceanic Volcanoes ¢a; 
also be arranged, and the connection becomes obvious betwe : 
such volcanic vents as the Sunda, Phillippine Islands, Ps 
Japan, Aleutian Islands, and Kamtchatka. Thus, we pe 
enabled to say that a line, including the volcanoes just men- 
tioned, stretches from this peninsular and the Aleutian 
Islands to the Malay Islands, of some 10,000 miles ang With 
150 active vents; another, along the west coast of North and 
South America, of 8,000 miles and 100 active vents; anda 
third, from Greenland to Tristan de Cunha, of 1,000 miles 
with 50 active vents, of which the Mediterranean Volcanoes 
are branches; and a line has even been traced along the 
eastern coast of Africa. It is in the period known ag 
Tertiary to geologists, that volcanoes appear to have been 
most active, the deposits usually overlying Tertiary strata, 
(We have already noted the fact of volcanic action having 
taken place near either the present or the Tertiary sea. 
coast.) Exceptions there are: extinct volcanoes of the 
Auvergne burst through granite; those of the Hifel, 
through Devonian rocks; but these are very old volcanoes, 
Again, vast beds of lava have been thrown out in North 
America, between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada, and, it seems to be pretty generally agreed, through 
innumerable fissures, there being no cone to account for go 
much volcanic material, which, by-the-way, is the result of a 
comparatively recent display of prehistoric action. 

That immediately beneath the crust of the earth there is q 
reservoir of molten or semi-molten lava, seems almost beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, and there is an equal pro. 
bability that it is arranged in a certain order of density, 
The heavier lavas have been extended more recently, as 
a rule, and in the greater quantity. The inference to us 
is that these layers must be very thin, or the composition 
of the lavas should not change, comparatively speaking, 
so quickly. Some people may be puzzled, when the existence 
of this continuous sheet is affirmed, to account for the 
extinction of volcanoes. We are not aware that any one has 
offered a reasonable explanation of such phenomena. The 
varying thickness of the crust no doubt affects volcanic 
activity; the thinner the crust, the more active the volcanic 
vents will be. Meanwhile, be it observed, some ancient 
volcanoes are so dead as to be barely recognisable as volcanoes, 
others have their craters full of water. The crater lakes of 
Europe, in the Auvergne and the Eifel, must be known to many; 
while there are even more remarkable ones afield, that on the 
summit of Kilimanjaro, and the beautiful Crater Lake in 
Southern Oregon, also Jahoe in California. Volcanoes, dead 
or alive, form some of the most striking features in scenery. 
The Himalaya and the Alps, it is true, are not volcanic, 
but the Andes are, and from the wsthetic and the geo- 
logical standpoint are marvellous objects, and there is surely 
an indescribable impressiveness about Arctic and Ant- 
arctic volcanoes, the contrast between their fire and energy 
and their desolate surroundings is so extraordinary. 
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Mr. Hull has set himself two questions to answer, viz.,—Are 
we living in a period of specially energetic volcanic action ? and 
What is the ultimate cause of volcanic action? The last decade, 
it must be allowed, has been one of unusual display. The 
eruption of Krakatoa, for instance, was enough to satisfy the 
most exacting; one of the most remarkable incidents of this 
great disturbance was the air-wave which travelled round the 
globe, and was reflected back to its centre, and the passage of 
which was observed seven times. That terrible eruption was 
remarkable also for the dense clouds of ashes, seen even 
hundreds of miles away, and portions of which, after being 
shot up to an immense height, travelled the whole globe 
round, so that, far away as we were from Krakatoa, gorgeous 
after-glows held us spellbound, and the timid feared to gaze 
upon such blood-red skies. The rain of ashes is a far more 
terrible reality than it sounds, as, doubtless, Pompeians of 
A.D. 79 could have told us. 

The ultimate cause of volcanic action is the issuing of the 
heated interior through such weak parts of the earth’s shell 
as fissures, the abrupt edges of continents, and geological 
faults. The cooling and, therefore, contraction of the crust 
is, doubtless, the great agent. In early epochs of the globe’s 
history, this was rapid, yet it is not certain that volcanic 
action, strictly speaking, was more violent than in Tertiary 
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Hall answers his first question by affirming the 
oleanic energy, and the probable extinction of it, 
owing to the lower rate of cooling; a bs - 
h should a fairly recent epoch have een so active t 
pe to us that, with a lower rate of cooling, one might very 
poe slowly accumulating pressures and tensions, the 
adjustments of which would be few and far between, compared 
to the movements in the earlier and softer crust, but far more 
shattering and convulsive in their effects. The earth loses, 
we believe, some infinitesimal fraction of a degree of heat 
every year, and it would not be too violent an illustration to 
say that were the earth to lose half-a-degree of heat, every 
yoleano on the face of the globe would ‘hanes into furious 
activity as a consequence of the contraction following, and 
any greater loss of heat would probably mean a new Atlantis, 
the flooding of Europe, and thousands of new volcanoes in the 

Pacific. 58s; ae ae 

TWO HISTORICAL BOOKS.* 

Tus reverse of the Queen’s Gold Medals at Winchester 
College bear, underneath a representation of William of 
Wykebam’s chauntry-tomb in Winchester Cathedral, the 
inscription ‘ Etiam sepulti vivit fama Wykehami.” If 
William of Wykeham deserves this reversal of Shake- 
speare’s dictum that “the good” men do “is oft in- 
terred in their tombs” for having furnished successive 
generations with a place of education, so do writers like 
the late Mr. J. R. Green, who has done more than any one 
alse to make history—one of the most important subjects of 
instruction—a living power in education. Mrs. Green has 
done good service alike in keeping her husband’s fame fresh, 
and in enlarging the field of his work by bringing out a new 
edition with illustrations from original—that is, as far as 
possible, contemporary—sources to enliven by pictures the 
lively narratives of the text. People talk glibly about the 
early saints and heroes of our race, and discuss the characters 
and conduct of St. Columba or Becket, Edgar or Henry IL., 
as if they lived the same lives, or were of the same model, as 
to-day. These early pictures serve to remind us that St. 
Columba appears to have borne a stronger likeness to the Grand 
Lama, and William I. to the Great Mogul, than to the ordinary 
civilised beings of to-day, or to the statesmen-heroes of 
Periclean Athens, or Ciceronian Rome. 

When we see the picture of St. Matthew from the “ Book of 
Kells” in 650, gorgeous but utterly barbaric, we may realise 
more easily that it was no disadvantage to England that it 
received its Christianity from Rome, more than from Celtic 
Ireland. So, too, a comparison of the representations of the 
old Teutonic gods and the new Christian saints, as shown in 
the representation of Dunstan at the feet of Christ, or the 
monastic cell off the coast of Kerry with the church of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, may remind us that our religion is not only the 
cause, but also the product of civilisation, and that Christianity 
is as different a thing among barbarous peoples and civilised, 
as the Greek religion of Socrates was from the Greek 
religion of Homer. For the real understanding of that 
mysterious chapter in the early history of England, 
the Danish invasions—in which, if we believe the Saxon 
Chronicle, the same counties were devastated and depopu- 
lated about ten times over in the same number of years— 
nothing can be more striking than the pictures of the Viking 
ships discovered in Sweden. We sce from the representation 
of these mere boats what they really meant. They are not as 
large or powerful as those of the savages of New Guinea now. 
The Vikings rowed and sailed over in the summer calms, 
penetrated the country as far as creeks and rivers could carry 
them, burnt some of the scattered wooden farm-nouses in the 
neighbourhood, carried off the women and a few slaves, and 
the few hangings and paltry ornaments of a monastic or 
collegiate church, and returned over sea, to do the same next 
summer up the next creek or river. Sometimes a few boat- 
loads stayed and entrenched themselves in a camp, and so 
an English borough became a Danish by; or settled on a 
farm, out of which the English farmer had been driven or 
slaughtered, and tilled the soil, probably by means of the 
same slaves, and so the English ham became a Danish 
garth, Where they did not settle, the natives, who had 
taken refuge in the woods or with their neighbours, simply 
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returned to their petty tillage and rebuilt their wattled cot- 
tages, and were ready for another harrying and “ depopu- 
lation” next year. Striking, too, as illustrating the semi-savage 
cordition of the people in the days of the Norman Conquest, 
are the illustrations of agricultural pursuits culled from a 
Bodleian Manuscript ; the ploughing and carting with oxen, 
instead of horses ; the pointed spade—like those on cards—as 
still used in Ireland, an instrument of not half the power of 
modern spades ; the threshing, with such an instrument as 
Araunah the Jebusite might have used. To turn toa later 
date, how can the salient fact of the politics of the Middle Ages 
—government by clerics—be more easily impressed on the mind 
than by the picture of the House of Lords under Edward I? It 
is, indeed, of the date of Edward IV.; but is true for either 
period. For here we see the King onthe throne; beneath him, 
on either side, the King of Scots and Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales; at either end of the same bench as these, the Arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury, with the Master of the Rolls, 
a cleric, standing by the latter ; while on the floor of the House 
are seated twenty-seven Bishops and mitred Abbots, and only 
twenty temporal lords, and in the centre, on veritable wool- 
sacks, the Chancellor and officials, all clerics. So, too, we see 
equally strongly presented the clerical character of learning 
and education. The last picture in the book shows a diawing 
(which has been admirably reproduced on a large scale in the 
last volume of the Archivologia) of New College, Oxford, then, 
perhaps even more than now, one of the leading colleges 
in the University, showing the warden, fellows, and scholars 
standing outside the college in 1453 (which is exactly 
the same as a photograph from the same point would 
show now), and not only the warden and fellows, who were 
necessarily priests, and the chaplains and clerks, but every 
scholar, and even the choristers, are tonsured. The same 
appears even in the companion picture of Winchester College, 
given in the same volume of Arch:eologia, where the boys of 
the school, equally with the priest-fellows, are one and all 
tonsured ecclesiastics. But we must pass on from this 
fascinating work, for which not only historical students, but 
every schoolboy, will thank Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Inderwick’s book is of a different kind. It is the work 
of an amateur, not of an expert. But it is an interesting 
contribution to public knowledge of un interesting phase in 
English history. He tells us, not without charm of style and 
picturesqueness of narration, of the founding of Winchel- 
sea—New Winchelsea as it is called, in distinction to its 
predecessor, which lies beneath the waves—by that most con- 
structive ot English Kings, Edward I. It is a eurious and 
almost unique incident in English history. No other English 
town but one owes its foundation to the deliberate intention 
of the ruler of the State. Newcastle was founded deliberately 
enough by William I. as a castle, as, perhaps, Edinburgh had 
been before by Hdwin. But Edward I. is, we believe, the 
only King who deliberately created full-grown towns to be 
towns, and not mere strongholds; in Winchelsea at one end 
of the kingdom, and Hull at the other. It is curious that the 
one which was most of a new creation has been most success- 
ful; and that while New Winchelsea has sunk into the state 
from which Hull arose, Hull itself has taken rank among the 
great seaports of England and the world. 

Igham was the name of the place where Winchelsea now 
stands, a manor of the great Karl Godwin, Harold’s father, 
but (or, perbaps, therefore) devastated by William I., and 
returned as waste in Domesday ; a return, by-the-way, as to 
which Mr. Inderwick makes the extraordinary blunder of 
thinking that the waste “suggests some long-forgotten period 
anterior to the coming of the Conqueror, when there were 
dwellers with houses and properties at _Igham, who had either 
been destroyed by the petty warfare of jealous princelets, or 
overwhelmed by a tornado of ruthless tempests.” As if Kent 
had ever, since the days of Ethelbert, been subject to the 
“petty warfare of jealous princelets,’ until the ruin of 
Norman Conquest, and of Stephen’s wars, hurled England 
back into the savagery of domestic warfare. Not even Mr. 
Freeman has succeeded in giving a better word-picture of an 
ancient town than Mr. Inderwick in his description of the 
site selected by Edward for New Winchelsea. The site, like 
the site of a modern American city, or, indeed, of any 
new and deliberately founded town, was laid out in eight 
streets meeting at right angles, and the whole town 
divided into thirty-nine quarters. The description of the 
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town, with the names and rents of the tenants, is preserved 
in a contemporary record of the Exchequer, A.D. 1292, 
which Mr. Inderwick prints at full length, and discusses in 
an interesting paper, which would have been more valuable 
if done in concert with an expert. For instance, when he 
calls “Hamo Campion” “the attorney and defender of 
prisoners,” he wholly mistakes the remarkable position of the 
professional champion. He was either the royal approver, 
a pardoned malefactor who impeached people for felony, and 
fought against them in the trial by battle to which they were 
forced; or, perhaps, a more respectable person, the town 
champion, the person hired at so much a year to appear in 
battle, which then took place in civil as well as criminal cases, 
on behalf of the town, if its rights of property were attacked 
by any. Whichever he was, he was a very characteristic 
product of the vile system of Norman jarisprudence which 
had superseded the English common law; and substituted 
might for right even in the sacred precincts of Courts of 
Justice. Nor is it easy to understand why Mr. Inderwick 
says that none of the women tenants are described as having 
any occupation, when we find Matilda Bakestre, or the baker. 
Alicia Coggere, a caulker, Mabilia Lynlezsgestre, a linen- 
weaver, and Juliana Gotebedde, whose profession was more 
ancient than honourable. 


A TALE BY MR. MANVILLE FENN* 

WE do not know whether Mr. Fenn bas ever gone sporting or 
botanising up a tropical river, but he certainly writes as if he 
had. It would not, indeed, be easy to find a more vivid and 
effective piece of local colouring. The critic has, of course, 
to take it very much on trust; he can but compare what he 
reads with the descriptions of professional travellers. So far, 
Mr. Fenn’s work stands the test well. One can, too, judge 
by the effect on ourself. In this respet it is quite beyond 
doubt that The Grand Chaco is an uncommonly interesting, 
we miay say exciting, story. 

The plot may be very briefly outlined. An enthusiastic 
botanist, in search of new species, voyages up a South American 
stream. His guide is a veteran boatman, and he has an Indian 
crew. His companions are a nephew and a young Italian, 
son of the captain of a trading vessel, who is anxious to see 
more of the world, and to improve his English. Everything 
at first goes well. There is sport in plenty, and the naturalist 
is almost overwhelmed with the wealth of the natural king- 
dom which he is exploring. Mr. Fenn gives us, among other 
things, a description, which will make every angler’s mouth 
water, of the capture of a dorado, a fish magnificent in size 
and in the brilliance of its golden scales. Such descriptions 
are, as we remember of old, a speciality of our author. We 
can remember to this day the details of the taking of a huge 
pike in one of the Sussex ironwork pools, as Mr. Fenn told it. 
Then misfortunes gather round the adventurers. A thoughtless 
taunt from the English lad gives mortal offence to his young 
Italian companion, and when the latter disappears, the pleasure 
of the expedition is sadly marred. The naturalist, in the 
enthusiasm of his discoveries, strays from his party in the 
tropical wilderness, and their search for him is carried on 
with agitating vicissitudes of hope and fear. The boat dis- 
appears, carried off, it is thought, by the Indian crew, and the 
diminished party is confronted by a deadly peril. But the 
climax of trouble, and, at the same time, of Mr. Fenn’s de- 
svriptive powers, comes with a flood that sweeps over the 
country with a tropical fury. Among the exciting scenes 
which result, the most striking, perhaps, is the comb.t 
between the anaconda and the jaguar, both driven by the 
rising waters to take shelter in the same tree, but still unable 
to forget their enmity. In contrast with the ferocity of the 
jrguar, we have a curious picture, for which, doubtless, 
go d authority could be given, of the playful and amiable 
ways of a puma, which makes friends in a delighttully 
spontaneous fashion with the young Englishman. We are 
quite sorry when tbe playful creature disappears into 
the wilderness. However, he would have been vut of place 
in civilisation. 

Mr. Fenn’s tale is just what such a story should be. 
There is no sentimentality and no bloodshed; and these 
two things are more and more the prevailing faults of gift- 
book literature. 


* The Grind Chaco, By George Manville enn, Lundun; 8. W. Partriuge 
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The Dingo Boys. By G. Manville Fenn. (W. and R, ch 
—This is a spirited story. Captain Bedford, a retired 
Engineers, takes his family to Australia, where he « 
land, and, after various difficulties with the natives, prosper 
exceedingly. (We do not exactly see how the Prosperity ba 
about; it would be a useful thing to give young readers an j va 
of how money is made by a settler.) “ Shanter,” a native who 
has obtained a slight veneer of civilisation at Port Haven (where 
the party land), attaches himself to the expedition, maintains 
his hold in spite of many rebuffs, and finally shows how Very 
necessary a person he is. 
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Punch: the Autobiography of a Fox-Terrier. Compiled by Alfred 
C. Fryer. (S. W. Partridge.)—This is a collection of good dog. 
stories, together with supposed reflections on the Prt of the 
animal woich are not quite so good. We take it for granted that 
they are all true ; but it must be allowed that the evil deeds of , 
certain ‘ Royster’ (as recorded in his master’s diary), crowned a 
they ultimately were by a manifest act of suicide, come up as near 
as may be to the limits of the credible. 


The Revolution amongst the Flowers. By Florence Byng. ('T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is an amusing fantasy. A little girl has various 
curious notions about her flowers, whom, indeed, she treats as if 
they were her friends. One year they take it into their heals to 
come out all at once, much to their own delight, but to the young 
lady’s disgust, for they do not by any means look their best. 


Baby John. By the author of “Laddie,” &c. (W. and R, 
Chambers.)—This is a very simple story, and of the briefest, 4 
mill-owner marries one of his “hands.” The union results ip 
disappointment. Something like aversion rises up in the wife's 
heart. How a friend persuades her to live when she is rather 
disposed to die, and how she brings back her heart by degrees to 
the husband, is told here in a very few words, but with a quite 
unusual amount of pathos. That the anthor has this at command 
we know from the earlier books, but it has never been more 
powerfully exemplified. 

Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. (A. and C. Black.)—The author 
has collected from his various books thirteen stories, all of them 
well worth repeating. .The longest of them is called “The 
Burning of the Whias,’ from a volume entitled “The Seven 
Stories,” and has, if we remember right, been specially praised in 
these columns. Anyhow, it left its impression. Mr. Ascott Hope 
is always particularly good in school-stories. Of these we have 
several specimens; the majority, indeed, are of that kind. We 
may mention “ Bobus and Bubus,”’ from ‘The Seven Wise 
Scholars,” and “A History of Hampen,” from “ Stories of 
Whitminster.” 


Told after Tea. By M.and C. Lee. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—Here we have a story within a story, an arrangement skilfully 
contrived and carried out. Little Kitty celebrates her birthday, 
which has turned out wet, in a way that ends in disaster; and 
an aunt tells her a tale, while she is suffering imprisonment 
enjoined by the doctor. The letterpress is always interesting, 
and the illustrations, by Fthelina E. Dell, Edith Hume, and H. 
Ford, are very praiseworthy indeed. 


Half-Brothers. By Hesba Stretton. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—This is an uncommonly powerful story. We have seldom seen 
a tale in which the truth that a man shall reap as he has sown is 
worked out more effectively, and, at the same time, with less 
offence to the susceptibilities of a reader. Sidney Martin, caught 
by the charm of a pretty face, marries a girl far beneath him in 
rank and in education. He finds that she is silly, uncultured, 
unsympathetic: they quirrel ; he leaves her in a rage, but with 
out the intention of deserting her. She dies ir childbirth. The 
confidential messenger whom he sends out afterwards to make 
inquiries, is killed in a diligence accident while returning, and 
the episode seems to have faded entirely out of the man’s life. 
He goes into business, inherits a large property, becomes al 
eminent philanthropist, and is, in most eyes, including those of 
the admirable woman whom, after due inquiries made, he marries, 
an honourable, God-fearing man. But though the “wills of 
God grind slowly, they grind exceeding small,” and Sidney 
Martin meets with his deserts. How his fault is discovered in 
ufter-ye irs, just when its discovery hits bim the hardest blow, 
what suffering it brings upon him, and how he expiates his sin, 
is told in an «dmir:ble way. There is a breadth in Miss Hesba 
Stretton’s views of life which gives a pecnliar force to — hat she 
writes. We have always admired her work, but this is, in our 


juigment, at least as good as anything that we have before seet 
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ietaio Tract Society.) —This story turns on controversial 


gnbjects, Anglican Churchmanship of the Evangelical type, 
Ritualism. and Roman Catholicism. The taste for such tales has 
gone hy, and we cannot say that what we have seen of The Shudow 
of the Hearth disposes us to wish for its return. 

; The Outlaw of Huntstone. By the aurh v of “ Adopted,” &c. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Jem Luttrell is a poacher, not a 
poacher for gain, but that far more uncommon creature, a poacher 
for sport's sake. Here we are toll how he is brought to a better 
mind, This is possible ; but how he could ever have taken kindly 
to Sir Jasper, after the incident of the b tronet s cowardly attack 
on him—three young men lie in wit for him, the baronet being 
one—it is difficult to imagine. It is not a very successful story. 

Flower Folk. By Edith Carrington (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
_—Here we have three short stories, set to speak in quaintly 
fanciful surroundings, but th:mse!ves dealing with orJinary 
hu van beings and a:tual wants. The f rtunes of little Patey 
and her luckless fa’ her, “ Watercress Bill,” are the subject of the 
first, entitled “A Cowslip Coiloquy;’ while a sweet little 
girl, Cvlestina by name, whom we are very sorry to have to part 
with, is the principal character in the second. The sorrows and 
joys of a London seamstress are told in the third, perhaps the 
most effective of them all. 

Mistress Branigan. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
M. Jules Verne’s heroin: is the wife of « sea-captain, and plays 
the part of a Lidy Franklin. She resolutely refuses to believe in 
her husband's death, ani, happier than her prototype, succeeds 
in finding him after the search of many years. The tale is 
interesting, as all that M Jules Verne writes must be; but it 
is somewhat overloaded with geographical detail. One ought to 
read it with one of the newest atlases by his side, an effort to 
which few, we imagine, are equal. The narrative is worked out 
in the logical way which is characteristic of our author, and we 
are ready to concede, when the end comes, that, surprising as it 
is it is only what one might have expected. There is, of course, 
a villain in the story, who is bent on securing the hercine’s 
inheritance, and, equa'ly of course,a comic Englishman, who is 
ever wandering over the world to complete his collection of hats 
or heal coverings, and is bronght by his strange quest to do good 
service to Mistress Branigan in the work of her life. 

Ragged Simon. By Florence C. Burch. (Religious Tract 
Society )—The interesting person in this story is a little girl, 
known by the nickname of “ Monkey,” one of those children whose 
youth is so pathetically contrasted with the woman’s work which 
they do. “ Monkey” is a very natural figure, not at all uniformly 
good, for she is quite capable of telling a story, but possessed with 
asense of duty The way in which she acts uncon<ciously in the 
true spirit of Christ is excellently brought out. Her pious old 
neighbour asks her, for instance, whether she has done a kindness 
for Christ’s sake. She shakes her head. ‘“ There was no one 
else,” is her simple account of the matter. 

The Prince of the House of David, by the Rev. J. H. Ingraham, 
LL.D, (Routledge and Son), appears in an illustrated edition 
Another new edition from the same publishers is Household Tales 
and Fairy-Stories, with nearly four hundred illustrations. The 
names of J. D. Watson, Alfred Crowquill, H. K. Browne, Sir John 
Gilbert, are among the illustrators. The letterpress consists of a 
wide'range of favourites old and new, from “The Babes in the 
Wood” to “ The Dive:ting History of John Gilpin.” 

Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
The five ‘“ Christmas Books,” beginning with “ A Christmas Carol ” 
and ending with “The Haunted Man,” are included in this 
volume, to which Mr. C. Dickens the younger prefixes an intro- 
duction as interesting as usual. Dickens seems certainly to have 
troubled himself overmuch about his books. He was as much 
vexed, for instance, that ‘* The Christmas Carul” produced less 
than he expected, as if it had not sold at all. “Such a night as I 
have passed,” he wrote ; “I really believed that I should never 
get up again until I had passed through the horrors of a fever. I 
found the ‘ Carol’ account awaiting me, and this was the cause of 
it. The first six thousand copies show a proiit of £230, and the 
next four thousand will yield as much more.” What an awful 
blow! Only forty times what Milton had for *‘ Paradise Lost ”’! 

Baron and Squire. Translated from the German of W. Nordelen 
by Mrs. Pereira. (Nisbet ani Co.)—The scene of the story is laid 
in the latter half of the Thirty Years’ War, and re:ounts the 
adventures of the two brothers Von Steinach, lieges of the 
Elector Palatine. The great figures of the war, Tilly, Pappenheim, 
John of Werth, Gustavus Alolphvs, and Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weim»r, are introduced into the narrative with great effect, and 
With no deviation from historical accuracy. We cin heartily re- 
commeud Baron and Squire as one of those historical fictions sure to 
give a great insight into the period of which it treats; indeed, it 








pee of the Hearth. By the Rev. T. S. Millington. | will give young readers a very fair grasp of the significance of 


the various moves in that complicated gime of international chess. 
Mrs. Pereira has done her pirt of the work well, and rendered 
with some success the spirit of the originil. Let all boys in- 
terested in history and in great men read Baron and Squire ; it 
will teach them more than histo ies,—tne real lessons and 
motives of the chief actors in the Tkirty Years’ War. 

Short Stories about Animals. By Gertrude Sellon (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This is a new edition of a book publishe 1 under 
the title of “ A Man’s Boot, and other Ta'es,’ anl since reissued 
with the nime given above. It doubtless deserves the gr-at 
popularity which we ure told it his enjoyed. From the same 
publishers we have also receivel Lvena’s Vales for Children, by 
Mrs. Quincey Lane, stories of the “fable” kind for the most 
p rt, and likely to be favourites. Also four little vo'umes 
under the common title of “ Tiay Natural History.’ These are, 
Our Dog Prin, by Miry Hooper, with illustrations by Harrison 
Weir and others; The Tiny + enagerie, by Mrs. &. Lee, with illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir, containing d+scriptions by pen and 
pencil of fourteen animals; The Artful Pussy, by the author of 
“ Trottie’s Story-Book ;”” and The Pet Pony, by the sime author. 


Glaucia, the Greek Slave. By the author of “ Faithful, not 
Famous,” &c. (Religious Tract Soviety.)—The author has hardly 
made as much as might be out of an excell-nt subject.—the 
early struggles of professors of the Christian faith. Tne scene 
is laid in Rome and at Athens, and the days are the latter 
years of Nero. The equipment of the necessary knowledge 
for the writing of such a tue is hardly as complete as it should 
have been. A beautiful Greek girl, even though she did not 
know how to dance, would not have been considered dear at 
a thousand sesterces. “The debt she is to be sold for is a 
heavy one, and I will not take less than the thousand,” 
says the slave-dealer. Can the writer be aware that a 
thousand sesterces would be the equivalent of about £3? 
The amount ought to be multiplied many times. Vestal 
virgins, again when seized with sickness, were of necessity 
removed from the Atrium Vestae, and committed to the care 
of some able matron. Sempronius and his wife (p. 108) were 
clearly not aware of tis when they discussed what was to be done 
with their daughter Claudia. (How did sne come to be called 
Claudia, while another sister was Valeria, and the father was 
Sempronius Gracchus?) As a matter of fact, she actually is 
allowed to leave Rome and come to Athens, and ultimately 
becomes a Christian. “ Felicita” is a curious form for a Roman 
name. 

My Birthday-Book, edited by Mary Trebeck (Wells, Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.), adds yet another to the long list of these pro- 
ductions. It has been put together, in the first instance, for 
members of the Girls’ Friendly Society, and its speciality consists 
in giving for the several days “familii couplets, clearly ex- 
pressed, practical in their nature, pleasant in their rhythm, and, 
A miniature volume of the 











above all, based on good sense.’ 
same kind, giving a tible text for every day in the year, is The 
Thumb Birthday-Book (D. Bryce, Glasgow). 

Kate Greenaway’s Almanac for 1893 (Routledge and Sons), is as 
neat and pretty as ever, with its appropriate figures of the months. 

Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. XXXVIII. (Farncombe 
and Co, Lewes.)—There are some papers of interest in this 
volume. West Grinstead Church and the interesting features 
revealed by the work of restoration, is the subject of a paper by 
Mr. André. A curious balance was discovered in the roof, con- 
sisting of a tapering log of oak working through a king-post (the 
upright beam that springs from a transverse one, or “ collar”), 
meant either to suspend a lamp or the Pyx. We have an in- 
teresting paper on th» Pellatts, with their pedigree and numerous 
wills, which afford much insight into the conditions and disposal 
of property in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Cowper 
was descended from a certain Catherine Pellett. Dr.Codrington dis- 
cusses shortly the supposed connection between the Gloucestershire 
and Sussex Selwyns, a subject naturally of interest to one who knew 
the two Bishops so well. The arms of the Western family were those 
of the last. Abbot of Malmesbury (Robert Frampton, alias Selwyn), 
who, indeed, seems to have copied the Frampton Arms ‘be having 
been born there). The Friston and Essex Selwyns had the same arms 
granted to them much later, at the beginning of the s -venteenth 
century. Thus, there is no connection, the tradition never having 
b-en substantiated. The origin of the arms of the Selwyns of 
Matson, is the suggestion of Dr. Codrington cons-qu-nt on 
Anbrey’s remark on the likeness of the Selwyn arms to tiiose of 
Frampton. The Abbot, it may be adde], called hims:+If Frampton, 
after the well-known custom of members of religious houses. 
Mr. Powell gives a sketch of Arlington Church, remarkabl» for the 
clear succession of architectural periods, even down to the *‘ Church- 
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warden,” a period which must be recognised, though, in this case 
with approval, and not with the usual lamentation. The account by 
Mr. Fenton of some Exchequer Special Commissions, Commissions 
to inquire into concealed rights of the Crown, and Exchequer 
Depositions of suits between subjects in the Courts, is instructive. 
'The most interesting of the Depositions is that taken on the suit, 
“ Eversfield v. Edsole.’ The Queen [Elizabeth], as Lord of the 
Manor of Tarring Marlpost, granted twenty-one years’ leave to 
the plaintiff to take twelve hundred “corde” yearly from the 
copyhold ; the copyhold tenants resisted, claiming an ancient— 
and unusual—right to the timber. This, we believe, is still con- 
ceded. On the whole, this is a fairly interesting volume. 

Denzil Quarrier. By George Gissing. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
—We suppose the motive of Denzil Quarrier to be contained in the 
ery wrung from the hero—the last sentence in the book—* Now I 
understand the necessity for social law!” Denzil Quarrier, a 
vigorous, active-brained man, whose wife has another husband 
living, becomes a candidate for Parliament, and, in the moment 
of triumph, is stricken by the treachery of his best friend, 
the meaningless treachery of a clever, bored man, whose amour 
propre was hurt, and who felt that insane desire to upset a coach 
that comes over men of unsettled determination, fading hopes, 
and deep-rooted bitterness. One knows the type, not energetic 
enough to be ambitious, but desirous of power, irreligious, intel- 
lectually scornful, and capable of any baseness,—the type finally 
produced by the Middle Ages in Italy, though we affect to believe 
it essentially fin de siécle. In his description of election politics and 
provincial vulgarity, Mr. Gissing is at his best, and he puts into the 
mouths of the Polterham ladies many good and trenchant sayings. 
But it is Eustace Glazzard that we are to regard as the character 
that Mr. Gissing has taken pains with. He is, of course, but the 
instrument of social law, of the law, which makes him observe, 
anent some vulgar bitter gossip, “these people think themselves 
the pillars of society, and the joke of it is, they reallyare!” Mrs. 
Wade, the clever and also unscrupulous widow, is not exactly a 
good character, she just misses being natural. The story 
is sometimes brilliant and incisive, but in parts it is below the 
average, and almost weak. 

Chemical Theory for Beginners. By Leonard Dobbin and James 
Walker. (Macmillan and Co.)—Nothing is more important than 
a good grounding in chemical theory, and Messrs. Dobbin and 
Walker have given us a neat and careful exposition of the prin- 
cipal working theories. ‘There is so niuch to be said about mole- 
cwlar weights, chemical equivalents, and electrolysis, that students 
should be thankful for whatever light they can get on the subject. 
This book is written for beginners, and beginners had better read 
it; they are certain to learn something from it. 

A Girl with a Temper. By H. B. F. Knight. 3 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)--This is a decidedly clever novel, with the unusual feature 
of a second volume equal to, if not better than, either first or third. 
Indeed, there are some striking situations in that usually sterile 
portio of the ordinary novel. The style is vigorous and pointed, 
und the interest is sustained throughout, the story moving briskly 
always; while the characters are very real, and one waits with in- 

reasing interest for their successive appearances on the stage. 
Paul Gabbitas is perhaps a little too confused, or rather too com- 
posite a character, to seem natural or to be in proportion to the 
rest. He is not one of the chief characters, but his cleverness is 
dilated on, so that the others run a risk of being shelved while he 
performs. Still he is amusing, and the reader has the pleasure 
of seeing him and the other villain slowly gravitate toward each 
other. Mr. Finlay Knight knows life well, a little too well per 
haps for the purpose of the story ; and much of his clever writing, 
and even some of the entertaining dialogue, is spoilt by the tire- 
some habit of insinuation and innuendo which jars after much 
repetition, and the coarseness which is quite unnecessary. A Girl 
with a Temper is distinctly good, and can be read more than 
once, 

A Footnole to History. By Robert Louis Stevenson. (Cassell 
and Co.)—We suppose that Mr. Stevenson felt the compulsion of 
duty on him when he wrote this history of “ eight years of trouble 
in Samoa.” We do not say that it is not useful; but we must 
say that it is tedious. That Mr. Stevenson should be tedious is 
indeed a marvel; but there are subjects that even he cannot 
enliven, and in the petty politics of Samoa we have one of them. 
Yet there are redeeming features. The story has a moral; and 
Mr. Stevenson points it well. Every now and then we get a touch 
which reminds us of the author of “ Kidnapped ” and “‘ The Master 
of Ballantrae ;” and the chapter in which the story of the escape 
of the ‘Calliope’ is told with characteristic vigour ought to 
count for much when the value of the whole is reckoned up. 

The Framework of the Church. By W. D. Killen, D.D. (T. and 
T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—This is a laborious and useful, if here and 
there dryasdustish book. “Amidst the din of theological war- 


fare,” says its author, “ there may be found in good men, 
the Church, a yearning desire for unanimity and peace,” and h, 
proceeds to say, “should this publication do nothing more than 
help to remove some of the causes by which real Christians are 
now separated, it will not have been written in vain.” Bat is Dr 
Killen quite certain that his work will fulfil this object when it con. 
tains such statements as: “ Though it [Congregationalism) claims 
to be based on Scripture, it really unfits the Church for carrying 
out the instructions of the New Testament; ” “the past history 
of the Church also suggests that the revival of religion appears 
to have been always associated with the decay of prelatic in. 
fluence; ” and, ‘‘ What a miserable substitute is the belief in the 
dogma of an apostolical succession for a cheerful trust in a living 
an ever-present, an almighty, and an eternal Saviour”? In short, 
The Framework of the Church is a long, learned, and able pamphlet, 
—in favour of what the reader will not take very long to discover, 
Dr. Killen is designated on the title-page as President of 
Assembly’s College, Belfast, and Principal of the Presbyterian 
Theological Faculty, lreland, and sustains his character ad- 
mirably in this book, which although controversial, will be found 
useful as a storehouse of information on the subject of the various 
kinds of Church-government. 

In Starry Realms. By Sir Robert 8. Ball. (Isbister.)—This is 
a republication of several papers of the “ popular-scientifie” 
kind, by Sir Robert Ball, which have already seen the light in 
several magazines, including the Contemporary, Macmillan’s, Long- 
man’s, and Good Words. Sir Robert has undoubtedly the gifts of 
exposition, if not quite of such brilliant exposition as Mr. Huxley, 
Sometimes, as in such papers as “ What we Owe to the Sun” and 
“A Visit to an Observatory,” he may write too much after the 
manner of a schoolmaster explaining a subject to a class of very 
young pupils, and somewhat elaborately endeavouring to keep to 
their level. But it is better that an explanation of a scientifi: 
point should err on the side of over-simplicity than on that 
of too great abstruseness; and, on the whole, these papers, of 
which “The Moon’s History,” “ The Greatest Planet,” and “An 
Astronomer’s Thoughts about Krakatoa,’ may be mentioned, 
hit the desirable medium between simplicity and abstruseness, 
Taken together, they form a good introduction to astronomy and 
other sciences as well. Like lectures, too, that are delivered by 
experts, they may be found useful by intelligent, all-round 
readers, who have in their days of enthusiasm for general culture 
made themselves; masters of the leading principles and general 
outlines of astronomy, but whose knowledge, in Coleridge’s phrase, 
“lies bedridden in the dormitory of the soul.” 


all Over 


The Claims of Decorative Art. By Walter Crane. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—It is pleasant and comforting to meet with some one 
who stands up, as Mr. Walter Crane does, and makes a good fight 
for Art, especially Decorative Art It is a source of much bitter- 
ness to him that the race is to the pictorial artist, and tbat all 
artistic ability, the moment it is developed, is attracted to the 
profitable work of the painter. Competition and the seeking 
after profits has raised up the monster Commercialisin, says Mr. 
Crane (after Mr. William Morris), and this has ruined the hopes 
of those who would see a healthy repercussion of Art. Certainly 
there is no denying the fact that Decorative Art is really in the 
hands of great commercial houses, and that individual effort is 
hopelessly swamped. The absurdity about the whole thing is, 
that though one would expect decoration to have knuckled 
under completely to the useful, it has become so rampant that 
much furniture is made far too ornamental to be of any 
use. Much splendid enthusiasm is wasted on these absurdi- 
ties, an enthusiasm Mr. Crane underrates, and despises when 
he does notice it. He is very severe about the combina- 
tion of the “ Drawing-room and the Kitchen,” and we quite 
agree with him. Indeed, no part of his discourse is so 
valuable as the attacks he makes on anachronisms and similar 
absurdities. He has a backhander for the Royal Academy, of 
course, and declares that every movement in art has grown up 
outside it. This is a truism, the natural tendency of all corpora- 
tions being to resist innovation. Still, such a body can recognise 
improvements; but this, of course, the body in question has ever 
refused to do. We have, indeed, got tired of laughing at its 
thoroughgoing conservatism. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Crane’s only hope is Socialism or the abolition of “Class.” ‘There 
would, indeed, be scope, if some of the theories of Socialists as to 
communal dwellings could ever be carried out, for the decorative 
artist; but does Mr. Crane believe in his heirt of hearts that Art 
would expand under Socialism ? The greatest of all periods in Italy, 
when every branch of Art flourishe1 in perfection, was in feudal 
times, when class-distinctions were laws almost, and when life in 
the cities was one continual faction-fight. And who gave the 
greatest support to those artists? Art, be it remarked, would 








have to be independent of all Socialistic restrictions and jealousies. 
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Mr. Crane says nothing about the art of the hammerman, surely 
one of the brightest spots in this iron age of commercialism. 
There is much wisdom and wit in Mr. Crane’s book, and some 
capital exposition of the real principles of Decoration by a true 
artist. 

In Spite of Herself. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—The story here is very slight. As for the heroine, she 
accepts a lover for no particular reason, except that it has been 
by her advice that he sold his patrimony, and finally marries 
him because she has got used to be engaged. Hence the title, 
In Spite of Herself. But there is some excellent work in the 
hook. Decima is a delightful study; and her father, with his 
tribe of not very sympathetic daughters, is an excellently 
drawn figure. He reminds us not a little of Miss Austen’s 
«Mr. Bennet.” Indeed, the resemblance there suggested 
reaches further ; Elizabeth, the beauty, and the somewbat 
hoydenish Janet, are girls such as Miss Austen might have 
drawn, with a change, of course, of manners. The story of 
Susan and her husband—all selfishness one, all devotion the 
other—is in a different tone ; but it might be separated from 
the rest of the tale. This is a novel that we can _ heartily 
recommend. 

English Trade and Finance. By W. A. S. Hewins. (Methuen 
and Co.)—This book requires particularly close attention, if it is 
to be profitably read ; but it will amply repay any labour that 
may be spent upon it. After an introduction which gives a 
veneral view of the subject, and of the means which we have for 
studying it, we come to a chapter on Monopolies, followed by 
another which traces the connection between them and certain 
modern industrial changes. Considerable space is then devoted 
to the “Trading Companies,” and after this we come to the 
most interesting portion of the book, ‘‘ The Working Classes.” 
Its interest is, of course, mainly historical; but it is impossible 
not to acknowledge the intimate connection between the facts 
here stated and that great “Labour Question’? which is now 
everywhere forcing itself to the front. However far the pen- 
dulum may swing in the direction of Unionism, it can hardly 
go further than it did the other way in the days when the 
Justices fixed the rate of wages. What must have been the 
condition of the labourer when his wages were fixed at one 
shilling per diem (employment being, it is probable, irregular), 
and wheat stood at 1443., rye at 112s., barley at 104s., and oats 
at 38s. 8d.2 This was early in the seventeenth century. A 
hundred years later things had changed for the better. His 
concluding chapter deals with the Methuen Treaty (with Por- 
tugal in 1703), the Treaty of Utrecht in its commercial aspect, 
and Pitt’s Commercial 'T'reaty with France (1786). 

Taken at his Word. By Walter Raymond. 2 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—This is a somewhat strange story, and may at least lay 
claim to a certain amount of novelty. The hero is a claimant, so 
to speak, who trades on an imposture, repents of his misdoing, 
finds himself entangled in difficulties which seem hopeless, and 
finally is able to extricate himself. The reader is inclined to 
rebel against the improbabilities—so, at least, they seem to us— 
which he is required to accept; but he does not find the story 
hang at all heavily on his hands. 

The Philosopher’s Window, and other Stories. By Lady Lindsay. 
(A. and C. Black.)—Lady Lindsay chooses, for the most part, a 
minor key. Her women, too, seem sometimes a little unreasonable. 
Perhaps, a cynic might say, they are not the less natural for that. 
Why, we venture to ask, did not Fanny marry Lord Heriot? We 
wust own that we are better pleased when we hear a cheerful 
note, and when the heroine, as in ‘‘ Mrs. Tcovey’s Red Book ”— 
tke best tale, we think, in the collection—does not set herself 
resolutely against a happy ending. 

A King’s Second Marriage. A translation of Ary Eislaw’s “ Le 
Roi de Thessalie.” (Eden, Remington, and Co.)—This “ Romance 
of a German Court” is a story of actual life, under a thin veil of 
fiction. The “King of Thessaly,” the “Queen of the Orient,” 
the “ Pattenpoufs,’ who, “at the end of this good nineteenth 
century, have the marvellous luck which attended the Coburgs at 
the beginning,’ are personages to whom it would be easy to give 
names from the Almanach de Gotha. The author writes, he tells 
us, to vindicate the right, and his moral is that there is “ One 
greater than the oppressor—God! and that He will mete out to 
them the same measure of justice which they have shown their 
victims.” Nothing could be better; but one cannot help re- 
marking that Madame de Nimeleko, the heroine and victim, is not 
by any means one of the “innocent,” who are crushed by beings 
smarting under wounded vanity and pride. 

A Vision of Saints. By Lewis Morris. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. 
Morris’s poem, the merits of which it is not necessary for us again 
to appreciate, is well set off by the illustrations with which it has 











been furnished. These are twenty-one in number, and are 
unusually varied as well as interesting. They range from a bust, 
probably contemporary, of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, to a sketch 
by Mr. Edward Clifford of Father Damien, and from a Venetian 
mosaic of 8. Phocas to a portrait of Bunyan. “ It has been sought,” 
writes Mr. Morris, in his preface, “to include illustrations not 
already familiar to lovers of sacred art.” And the representations 
of S. Alexis, S. Marina, S. Dorothea, and S. Elizabeth are among 
those that will be novel to English readers. This is a handsome 
volume, but not going beyond the strictest sobriety in the way of 
ornament. 


The Bookworm. (Elliot Stock.)—This “ Illustrated Treasury of 
Old-Time Literature” is not less interesting than usual. The 
notes on books old and new, libraries, or various curiosities of the 
world of literature, are often highly curious and valuable. 
Another periodical devoted to books is The Bookman (Hodder and 
Stoughton), the first volume of which (October, 1891—March, 
1892) we have to acknowledge. The portraits, eight in number, 
are a special feature. 





Portry.—Dramas in Miniature. By Mathilde Blind. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—* Tragedies in Miniature ” these might have been 
called, with sufficient exactness, for their spirit is the spirit of 
tragedy. Miss Blind reminds us, after her degree, of the two 
Brownings; she has something of the dramatic force of the 
author of the “ Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” and her general style 
recalls such poems as “ Bertha in the Lane.” And her chief 
defect is one which has been noticed in Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,—she does not know when to stop. There is scarcely 
anything in the older poetess’s work, except, perhaps, where she 
was under the strong repression of the form of the sonnet, that 
would not have been the better for pruning; something of the 
same may be said of Dramas in Miniature. ‘The Message,” for 
instance, describes a situation powerfully. An outcast, dying 
impenitent in an hospital, scorns all the comfort that is offered, 
but her heart is touched by the sprig of May-flower whieh a dumb 
girl brings to her bed-side, and she breaks out, not into a hurried, 
broken confession, but in twenty stanzas, adorned with such 


similes as this :— 
‘* My heart, my heart, that felt so sick, 
Throbs like a hive in June.” 
Or this : 
** The murky lamplight blinking rolled 
Like guineas at my feet.”’ 


Such ornaments are curiously out of place. The most powerful 
of these “‘ dramas” is, we think, the first,‘ The Russian Student’s 
Tale,” the motive of which is not unlike Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
“Tress of the D’Urbervilles.” The “ Lyrics” scircely deserve the 
title, for they have not the lyrical glow about them. Perhaps the 
best is “ Rose D’Amour :”’ 


**T planted a rose tree in my garden, 

In early days when the year was young ; 

I thought it would bear me rose-, roses, 
While nights were dewy and days were long. 

It bore but once, and a white rose only— 
A lovely rose with petals of light ; 

Like the moon in heaven, supreme and lonely ; 
And the lightning struck it one summer night.” 


Poems. By.'T. J. Powys. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. 
Powys printed some of his verses in his youth; but though he 
earned thereby the praise of some good judges, Walter Savage 
Landor among them, he gave up the Muses for the Forum. ‘That 
the world has lost thereby a poet we do not affirm, but it is 
possible. Mr. Powys. has, at least, something genuinely poetical 
about him. In the following, for instance, there is the true ring :— 


** What care if I lie low, 
Forgotten, or remembered, so she live 
Her happy life at last, and so I rest 
Tn silence and iu darkness, sight nor sound 
Of earth known there, where earth to earth returns ? 
What if no dream of love, love strong as death, 
Of light in darkness, dawn that wakes the dead, 
May yet revive and visit that long sleep ? 
The dream, the thought, the thing has once been mine, 
The thought that has been life shall still be mine, 
Still gleaming through the deepening gloom, a star, 
(‘ Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thon belong not to the dawn’) 
And light me whither I must go alone.’’ 





There is spirit in the ballad-poems which make up “ Owen the 
Valiant.” 
This is especially noticeable in “ Egeria.” 
By Madison Cawein. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Cawein has a 
certain command of language, but we must own ourselves some- 
Here is an experience of a 


Mr. Powys’s metre sometimes admits of improvement. 





Days and Dreams. 


times unable to see his meaning. 
bewitched knight :— 
** But never of any manhood weakened ; 
The heart in my breast was wax; 
Myself but the hide of an image 
Out-stufted with the bands of flax: 
She spun and she smiled a spinning, 
A spindle of blood-red flax,” 
That certainly has difficulties about it. The description of the 


feast in the harem is put in gorgeous language, but the language 
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is not as clear as it might be. What, for instance, is the meaning 


of— 
“* Rubies, a tragacanth red, 
Angered in armlet and anklet 
Dragon-like cyes that bled’’? 


In fact, Mr. Cawein tantalizes us not a little with sound to which 
(Digby and 
Long.)—The author of these verses must begin by learning the 
Tkere is no such metre in English as stanzas 
of four ten-syllabled lines in which the second and fourth only 
Blank verse owes its melody to variety of pause; if you 





it is not easy to attach a sense. An Altered Part. 


rules of versifying. 


rhyme. 
have rhyme, it must have a certain well-defined frequency. Even 
the cight-syllabled stanza ought to have both the alternate 
couplets rhymed. We see no such merit in An Altered Part 
as would excuse any metrical lheense.——There is some pretty 
verse in A Handful of Lavender. By Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston and New York.)—Here is a 
neat little song with something of a true lilt in it :-— 
‘““A ONG FOR CANDLEMAS, 


There’s never a rose upon the bush, 
And never a bud on any tree ; 

In wood and field nor hint nor sign 
Of one green thing for you or «we. 
Come in, come in, sweet love of mine, 

And let the bitter weather be ! 


Coated with ice the garden wall ; 

The river reeds are stark and still ; 
The wind goes ; lunging to the sea, 

And last ee ’s flakes the hollows fill. 
Come in, come in, sweet love, to me, 

Aud let the year blow as it wii!” 


Miss Reese loves green leaves and flowers, and describes them 
with some beauty of expression and command of melody. The 
Vision of Barabbas, and other Poems (H. Frowde.)—The poem 
which gives a name to this volume is probably not the one 
which will please most readers. “The Story of Aspinwall” and 
“ John Maynard s Pilot”’ are tales of brave deeds, not unworthily 
told. St.ll, we fancy that somehow these things touch the heart 
wore when they are told in the simplest prose,—unless, indeed, it 
is quite a master-hand that holds tye harp. “The Last Signals” 
is, perhaps, the best thing in the volume, but it will not bear ex- 
tract. We have also received Fuud, and other Poems, by William 
Larminie (Hodges and Figyis, Dublin) ; The Veil that no one Lists 
(T. Fisher Unwin); Poems, by Two Brothers (J. Palmer, Cam- 
bridge); Lorenzo, and Love Sonnets, by G. H. Kersley (Bickers 
and Son). 
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tious by Stauley L. Wood, ( rown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
“The ou aud yet ever new story receives a fresn setting at the hands of Mr. 
Mnuddock. The wutnor bas well disslayed the traditional characteri-tus of 
Kobin .....The chapte - de-cribing the death of Mariin and the passing of «ovin 
are very pachetic,”—Academy. 


The THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian 


Tales. Edited by Jusers H McCartuy. With 2 Paotogravure Frontispieces 
by 8S. L. Wood = 2 vuls. crown 8vo, balf-parchmeat, 12s, 
“The tales are deltignsful reading, jive in the ueunner of *The Arabian 
Nigbts.’ hey are cast int esime mould, aud the same spivit is in them A 
style of fictiou the most exbi aratiug and seductive that exis -.’ —Daily Chroni le, 


The ANTI[PvDEAN: anIllustrated Anuual, 


Esited bv GeorGe Es-ex * VANS and JOHN LiGHe tKYAN, With an Lutreduc. 
ton bh. th ant ssof tRRSKEY., L!2 ore al seo. with 88 Llostrations, Ls. 














The LUUDWATER THAGEDY: being the 
GENTLE MAN’S ANNUAL tor 1592. By T. W. SP-1GHT, Autuor of * Back 
to Life.” &. Dew &vo, pernre cover, ls 


NEW THREE-AND-SIAPENNY NOVELS. 
The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. With 


BL kt ust)» 1008 oy dat durst aud Da» Beard, 
“*Mr Olemens’s ha.d has not tost its cuun ng. avd the myriad readers who 
hav: found in bi- books au unfailing sou c+ of amuas-meat will be glad to follow 
the fortunes ot his uew hero.’’—Review of Reviews, 


The FAT¢ of HER8ERL WAYNE. By E. J. Goodman. 


“Tos tory ta + warvelloas fascin .tiva...... A mystifying Dub imuusily ius 
teresting stury.” —Sala’s J urnal. 


The DOWNFALL. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest 


A. ViZeTELLY. 
“Lsots «nw y, M. Zola’s novel is almost as religious as a Greek tragedy.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
MY FuLktATIONS. By Margaret Wynoman. With 13 
“* Miss Wynwan fully d serves tue success whi:h thee excellent social sketches 


Ihustratious by J. Bernard Partridge. 
have already secured ’—Truth. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
0.e shiiling Monthiy. 


CoyTents FoR DECKMBKER:—The Mask. By Richard Marsh.—Lonth 
Grammar school, By Johu W. Huies. M.i.—Swau Songs of the Poets. By 
Alex. Swad.—anu Island Host-iry, vy Aau Walte.c.—Obolera. By vracis 
H. cand:.—Tue Literary suburb of the tigh een b Ceu ary. By William 
Connor Syduey, M.A.—Bargis: a Stury of Superstitious. B, Sybil Maxwell.— 
Bucs of a Sea Marsh, By b. A. ulcher.—‘ K ng Leu” at tue Lyeuw, By 
H J. Jennivgs.—Pages on Plays. tiy Justia Huntly McUar.py.—vonccrning 
Dictionaries.—The Stacford Bequest. By 5)lvaunus Urban, 

















London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, Now ready, 
RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE:| MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By 
; jacences and Anecdotes of C ‘eridge, Southey, “Charles Lamb, Words- Gorpon Hake. Including Recollections and Anecdotes of Count Pozzo di 
hewn rr nendore Hook, Sydney Smith, Crabo Robin-on. Louis Napoleon, Borgo, Faratay, Rossett:, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Monckton Milnes, Sir 
woth, Bright, Tennyson, rote, Sir Roderick Murch:s n, Charles Kings- Frederick Po lock. Sir Henry Cole, George Borrow, Mr l'elane, Lord Elgin, 
Cobden, ve Trelawny Shelley Lady Hester Stanhope, Sir Robert Peel, sir Mr. “ozley Sir Thoma. Troubridge, Edmund Kean, M. Waddington. Mi'uer 
key, yoo Dr. wuckland, Baron Lrebig, Ruckle, Bonamy Price, Maury, Gbsen, Lord Bristol, Lord Ripon, sir Edward Vishrowe, Mr. Lawrence, 
6. 0 ngstDe, and mavy otber Persons of Note. Rv CorneLia A. H, Mr. B:ncroft, Thackeray, Horace Smith, Dr Thomas Young, Davies Gilbert, 
ProssE ‘Author of “ Memorials of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician.”” 2 vous. — ge Sir Vavid Scott, the Duke of Norfolk, and otuers, 1 vol. 
. emy 8vo, 15s. 
post 8¥0, 218. Now ready. Now ready. 
IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED CHARLES KNIGHT: a Memoir. By 
NDS: a Kecors of Persona: Kxperieuces in Europe, Egypt, « eylen, his Grand-danghter, ALIcE A, CLowes, With 2 Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 128, 
India Australia, New py ert New a ge od — — Now ready. 
wich [-lands, and the Unite States, in 1388-91. By B. F.S. BapEn- 
te moots Guards, FRG.3. With Maps, and numerous Iilustrations The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By 
from sketches by the Author. 1 vol, demy 8vo, 21s. ALFRED T. Story. With numero.s Liustrations from Paintings or Sketches 
‘s by Linnell. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2%s. 
Now ready. 
. . Now ready, 
PT TO-DAY: the First to the Third +: 
ee oe CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOLLIN- 
«Vivacious, picturesque, aud full of sulid good sense.’—Daily News. Eine tee Ta aeeene Transiated from tue German 
Now ready. Now ready. A NEW EDITION. 
the STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE|IN AN ENCHANTED ISLAND: 
Th MF*LE, with its Tabie-Talk, preceded by Fifty Years’ Reminiscences, a Visitto UOyprus in Iss, By Witiram H. Matiock, Anttor of “is : ife 
By W. G. 1HOKPE, F.S.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 153 Worth Living 2?” &. 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s 
ps Ren TUS ik Adc ie SRD A Sty le 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘COMETH UP as a FLOWER.” 


GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten MAAN, | mass BLIGH. By Ruopa Brovcnton, 


Auwbor of “* An Old Maid’s Love,” &. 3 vols, crown 8vo. : 
Author of ‘Go d-bye, Sweetheart,” “ Nancy ’’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘* The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH.” | THIRD FDITION, 


Ry tho AUTHOR of ‘‘MY STEWARD <HIP.” | By the AUTHOR of “NO LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 
The STEP-SISTERS. By E. McQueen}|SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 
Gray, Author of “* Elsa.’’ 3 vois., crown 8vo. DAUGHTERS. sty Rosa Novcaerre Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s 
‘ Memories,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
By the AUTHOR of “Mrs. KEITH’S CRIME.” | By the AUTHOR of “ An AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 
AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Crirrorv.| The SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Aticx Mac- 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. | LEOD, 3 vols, crown SvoO, 


TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


CLEVEDEN. By Mary Linskiut (“Stephen Yorke”), Author of “ B-twem the Heather 


and the Nerthern Sea” 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63. 


FOR LILIAS. By Rosa N. Carry, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 1 vol. crown 


Sy: Gis [ December 5th. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 




















By MARY LINSKILL. By MARIE CORELLI. By JESSIE FUTHERGILL. By JANE AUSTEN. 
Between the Heather and the Ardath. | Wormwood, ‘the ** First Violin.” | (The only Complete Edition besides the 
Northern -ea, A Romance of Two Worlds. B -rderland, < Steventon oue.) 
bed Haven under the Hull, | Vendetta! | Thelma, pay xi era see 
n Exchange for a Soul. i‘t and Kin, ady Sa-an and The Watsons. 
Cleveden. [Just added. |By Mrs. ALEXANDER. ye ge acetent Hueh. aie 
. ‘i yth, Northanyer hey, an ersuasion. 
By RHODA BROUGHTUN. The Re | : t. 9 | Pride and Prejudice, 
Mrs Blich. beg Shai = Bei By E. WERNER. | Sense and Sensibility. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. pal poe oe — Under a Charm. 
Good-Bye, Swectheart. = fies wl Success | By MARCUS CLARKE. 
Joan. © The Executor. rickie Fortune | : , hi : 
. ‘ For the Term of his Natural Life. 
Not Wisely but Too Well. By FL'RENCE MONT-/| By W. E. NORRIS. By HAWLEY SMART. 
Red as a Rose is She. GOMERY. Miss Shafto. Rensuie Cannas 
Second Thoughts. Misu..derstoud Thirlby Hall. | ade as 
Belinda. nea ag Thrown Together, The Rogue. : r | By Mrs A. CRAVEN. 
Doctor Cupid.” A Bavhelor’s Blunder, é 
Alas! Seaforth. Major and Minor. A ister’s Story. 
| 
By ROSA N. CAREY. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. | By Lady G. FULLERTON. By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Heriot’s Choice An Old Maid’s Love. Too Strange Not to be True. | George Geith of Fen Court, 
Queenie’s Whim. The Sin of Joost Avelingh. Ladybird. Berna Boyle. 
Only the Governess. } 
Wellies Memorics. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. | By Mrs. NOTLEY. ‘By Mrs. PARR. 
Not Like Other Girls. Olive Varcve, | Adam and Eve. | Dorothy Fox. 
Barbara Heathcote Te es ~e a anv, | By Mrs. ANNIE ED-|/ANONYMUUS 
rbara Heathcote’s Trial. Vv rs. { ° 
wee ape _ IDAN LE F U. WARDES. The Last of the Cavaliers. 
Wooed aud 3 ied. seen Ought We to Visit Her ? 
Mary St "y _ “a be oo ot tows Leah: a Woman of Fashion. By HELEN MATHERS. 
For Lilias. [ December bth, nis A Girton Girl. | Cowin’ thro’ the Rye. 
By ANTHONY TROLLUPE. | By Baroness TAUTPHGUS. | By H CTOR MALOT. | By Miss CHO LMONDELEY. 
The Three Clerks. The Initials, | Quits! No Relations. | Sir Charles Dauvers. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW Lisy 
NEW BOOKS. ' 


NEW BOOK BY MR. P. G. HAMERTON, T R 
MAN in ART. By Philip G. Hamerton, | “onshore ee and TTS APP, 





hector HE 
Illustrated by Etchings and Photogravures from Pictures by sa ey PROBLEMS. By HersertT M. Tuompson, M.A, Crown rots *eaboug 
Alma Tadema, Watts, Sir John Gilbert, Luke Fildes, Dicksee, G. Leslie, “ . 
Gonzalo, Coques, Philipe de Champagne, ¥: aes, Schalken, Murillo, Ghirlan- CHEAPER. Wotton ae SERIES. 
dajo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli, Pisano, Giovanni Bellini, Borgognone, - OLUME 


Walenn, Woolner, M. de Roton, Macklin, Rude, Luca della Robbia, Tassaert, The ELECTORATE and the LEGISLATURE 


Bellanger, Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer, Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt. 





Etched or Photogravared by Norman Harst, Rhead, ©. O. Murray, M. By Spencer Watpotr, Crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d, 
Manesse, Didier, Flameog. Goupil Process: Dajirdin, Annan pt Swan, A NEW TRANSLATION OF “THE PURGATORY.” 
Amand Durand. Guillaume, Pier:e Gusman Printed on J. Dickinson aud 
Co.’s Hand-made Paper. Columbier 8vo, £3 153, 6d. net. The PURGATORY of DANTE ALIGHIER] 
*.* EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 175 Copies, 60 of which are for America), | An Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. By Cnartrgs L : 
printed on John Dickinson and Co.’s Hand-made Paper, and the Illustrations on | SHADWELL, MA., BC.L. With an Introduction by Watrer Pater. eet 
Japanese vellum, £10 103, net. Crown 8vo, parchment, 102, net. + xtra 
| UNIFORM WITH PROFESSOR NORTON’S N 
THREE NEW NOVELS. | DIVINE COMEDY,” NSUATION OF «Typ 
The HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR-| The NEW LIFE of DANTE ALIGHIERI 
APPARENT. By Mrs. OLtpHant. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 64. Translated by CHarLts Exior Norton. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. r 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A book such as no living fictionist could have NEW WORK BY REV. STOPFORD BROOKE, 


yritten—a book ic a reads wi Suste B 2zagerness of i St, @ 1 73 | 
= : — . ie tgdr pach ae nined eagerness of interest, and lays The HISTORY of EARLY ENGLISH 
DON ORSINO By F Marion Crawford. | LITERATURE. Being the His ory of English Poetry from its Beginnj 


| to the Accession of King Ailfred, By the Rev. Storrorp A. Bro. re 

3 vols. Crown 8vo, Sls, 6.1. | Witha Map, 2 vols, 8vo, 2us, net. be. Ma, 
ATHEN.EUM.—* A story with many strong points, told with all the spirit we TIMES.—“In Mr. Stopford Brooke’s monumental work he striy 
are wont to expect from the author. ’ skill and insight to present our earliest national poetry as a livin 


and not as mere material for research ”’ 
CALMIRE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2\s. | NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF “TARE GOLDEN 
NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION OF MR. CHARLES BOOTH'S WELL- TRYA-URY ” SERIKS. ° 


KNOWN WORK. 
LIFE and LABOUR of the PEOPLE in TEQORITUS, | BION, and Moscuu 


; DR 
LONDON, Edited by Cuartes Booto. Vol. I. EAST CENTRAL and | Lana, M.A., late Fellow ot Merton College, Uxtord. 1smo, cloth, 2:, 6d, nen 


sOUTH LONDON, Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


*,* The remaining Volumes :—Vol. I, STREETS and POPULATION CLASSI. | The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRICAL 


€8 with rare 
& literature, 


* 
FPIED.—Vol. III, BLOCKS of BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, and IMMIGRATION. — | POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by F, T. Panarave 18m 
Vol. IV. EASU LONDON INDUSTRI tS—will fo'low at monthly intervals, uni- | cloth, 2s, 6d. net. ’ . 
form tr size and price. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. | WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences of 


With 182 illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and Preface by AuSTIN Doxsson, furope, Asia, Africa, and America, By Sir SAMUEL BAKER, F.R.8. Los 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Also with uncut edges, paper label, 63. | trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. From the Sketch Book of Washington | The MAKERS of VENICE: Doges, Conquerors, Painters 


Irving. With upwards of 100 Lllustrations by Kundolph Caldecott. Cloth and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Illustrated, Crown 8yo, 1", 64, 


elegant, gilt edges, Crown Svo, 6s. Also with uncut edges, paper label, 63, | The MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, 


and their City. By the Same. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL. From the Sketch Book of . i : F : ; 
WASHINGTON IRVING. With 120 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Cloth ROYAL EDINBURGH: her Saints, Kings, Prophets, and 
clegant, gilt edges, Crown 8vo, 63. Also with uncut edges, paper label, 63. ages By the Same. Illustrated by George Rei, R.S.A., Crown 810, 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With Preface by Anne JERUSALEM: its History and Hope. With Engravings, 


THACKERAY RitTcuik, and 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Grown 8vo, 8vo, 2ls 
» 21s, 


6s. Also with uncut edges, paper label, 6s, ‘ : 9 _ 
DAYS with SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Reprinted | °°Z%=S,in FAIRYLAND; or, Miss Mary's Visits to the 


from the Spectator, With Illustrations by Hugh Lhomson. New Edition, York, Author of ‘‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” With about 0 
Crown 8vo, elegant, 6s. Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WORKS BY LORD TENNYSON. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
The DEATH of @NONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The WORKS of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. New and Enlarged Edition, with 


Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*.* POCKET EDITION, containing only the POETICAL WORKS, morocco, gilt edges, 18mo, 7s. 6d. net. . 


LIBRARY EDITION. In 8 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s, Each| The ORIGINAL EDITION. Fcap. 8vo. 





Volume may be had separately POEMS. 6s. MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 3s. 6d. 
PARLY POEMS, I. EARLY POEMS. II. THE PRINCESS. 3s 6d. THE HOLY GRAIL, & OTHER POEMS, 4s. 64, 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. TH# PRINCESS, AND MAUD. BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. 5s, HAROLD: A DRAMA. 65, 
ENOCH ARDEN, & IN MEMORIAM. BALLADS & OTHER POEMS. | 


QUEEN MARY: A DRAMA. 6:._ THE CUP AND THE FALOON., 5s, 








QUEEN MARY, AND HAROLD. BECKET, AND OTHER PLAYs. BECKET, 6s. _‘TIKESIAS, AND OTHER POEMS. 6s. 
GLOBE 8vo EDITION. On Hand-made Paper. In7 vols. LUCK>LEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER, &. 6s. 
Supplied in Sets only. £3 13s. 6d. DEMETER, AND OTHER POEMS. na . 
Vol. I.—EARLY POEMS. THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD AND MAID MARIAN. 6s. 
Vol. IL—LUCRETIUS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Vol. IIf.-INYLLS OF THE KING, LYRICAL POEMS by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Vol. 1V.—THE PRINCESS, AND MAUD Selected and Annotated by Francis T. PaLGrave. With Vignette. Pott 
Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN, AND IN MEMORIAM. 8vo, 4s. 6d. Large-paper Edition, 8vo, 9s. [Golden Treasury Series, 
Vol. VI—QUEEN MARY, AND HAROLD. a 
Vol. VII—BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. IN MEMORIAM. Pott 8vo, 4s.6d. Large-paper Edition, 
NDIA PAPER MINIATURE EDITION. Printed at the| - 8% 9%. [Golden Treasury Serves. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, on India Paper. 8 vols. bound in clotu, in cloth 7 j i 
Clarendon Eres ( I 0 u cloth, in clo The TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Emily 
MINIATURE EDITION. In 16 vols. 16mo. Viz.:— | et ae Tas ore 
THK POKTICAL WORKS. J2 vols. in a box, 25s. i The BROOK. Illustrations by A. Woodruff. Oblong Demy 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 vols. in a box, 10s, 6d. 16mo, 23.6 . 


Works on Tennyson. 
A COMPANION to “IN MEMORIAM.” By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, Author of 


“The New Purgatory, and other Poems,”’ ke. Globe Svo, 2. 


LORD TENNYSON." Miss Chapman's analysis of ‘In Memoriam’ is in excellent taste and judgment.” 


Containing Essays on Tennyson. 
LITERARY ESSAYS. By Richard Holt Hutton, M.A. London. Third Edition, Revised 


and Enlarged, Globe 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS by the Late GEORGE BRIMLEY, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 


bricge, Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition, Globe 8vo, 53. 


LITERARY and GENERAL LECTURES and ESSAYS. By Charles Kingsley. Crown 


Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Loxvon: Printed by Cousins and Co., 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published by Jonny OampBeLt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the 
Savoy, Strand, in the Oounty of Middlesex, at the ‘Srrctator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December Srd, 1802, 
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